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TheyVe  giving  us 
the  business  over  our 
Single  Rate  Plan 

$696,943  worth  of  additional  business  to  be 
exact -in  the  first  5  months! 


The  response  we’ve  gotten  since  we  introduced  our 
Single  Rate  Plan  May  1st,  has  exceeded  even  our  own 
expectations. 

$696,943.70  in  additional  advertising  schedules. 

Single  Rate  is  bringing  more  and  more  TV,  radio  and 
magazine  dollars  back  into  newspapers.  Which  is  why 
we  introduced  it  in  the  first  place. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
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Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


CopyrtQht  1964.  Field  Enterprises.  IrK- 


'^Selling  Research  Burgoyne  Index 

Printers’  Ink  Sales  Management 

H^Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc.  , - 


Albany  is 

one  of  the  nation 's 

TOP  TEST 


An  example  of  the  ever-growing  importance  of  the  Albany 
Test  Market,  is  the  Burgoyne  Index  current  popularity 
study  (Sales  Management,  November  10  issue)  which  .  .  . 

RATES  ALBANY  IN  THE 
NATION’S  TOP  TEN! 


HAMILTON 


/  mm  SARATOGA  j 


Capita/and 


...  a  rich,  well-balanced  14-county  sales 
region  with  a  population  over  one  million 
and  a  2Vi  billion  dollar  buying  income  .  .  . 
DOMINATED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS! 


TIME^^NIDN 

and 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  TiMs-Union 

Albany  Knickarbacker  Haws 

BaltiBare  Naws  AnMrican 

Bastan  Racard  AnMrican  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Las  Angelas  Hmld-Examiner 
New  Yark  Janmal-Amarican 
San  AntanM  Ligkt 
San  Framisca  Examiner 


San  Francises  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Past-InteWfencer 
Haant  Snnday  hfa^azine  Group 
Pack— Tbe  (^aric  Weekly 


we  announce 


THE  ROY  WILKINS  COLUMN 


THE  AUTHOR’S  COAL 


Never,  since  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  periods  has  the  Negro  minority  ques¬ 
tion  been  as  critical  an  issue  as  it  is  today. 

“The  crying  need  is  for  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  an  area  where,  all  too  often, 
we  have  had  ignorance  and  emotion.  Both  races 
have  been  guilty.  Real  progress  will  never  be 
made  as  long  as  Aunt  Jemima  concepts  are 
held  by  whites  and  Simon  Legree  concepts  by 
Negroes. 

“This  column  will  not  attempt  always  to 
‘balance’  the  scales;  it  will  be,  always  I  hope, 
frankly  for  equal  opportunity  for  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  will  try  to  state  their  case  firmly,  but 
not  stridently  and  not  with  unrelieved  rancor 
directed  toward  white  Americans. 

“The  development  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  through  fact  and  history  and  through 
interpretation  will  be  an  aim.  The  development 
of  responsibility  and  of  mature  functioning  in  a 
complex  and  increasingly  non-segregated  soci¬ 
ety  will  be  stressed. 

“Always  will  appear  the  underlying  theme 
that  the  Western  concept  of  free  individuals  in 
a  free  society  of  their  own  making  has  a  vital 
stake  in  the  success  of  a  multi-racial  democratic 
nation  on  this  continent.  If  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  meaning  only  for  homoge¬ 
nous  white  peoples,  then  the  emerging  world 
of  separate  colored  nations  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  seas  can  find  no  hope  in 
Washington  and  must  devise  their  own — inev¬ 
itably  competitive — ways  of  life. 

“Without  being  pontifical,  either  here  or  in 
the  column,  it  might  well  be  that  the  survival 
of  the  American  Dream  may  depend  upon  how 
wisely  and  forthrightly  the  United  States  meets 
the  so-called  Negro  problem.” 


Once  a  week,  this  significant  new  column  of  500  to  600 
words  will  explore  and  discuss  the  economic  and  social  impacts 
of  a  new  era  of  American  life. 

STARTS  NOV.  28-9 


Bruce  Horton,  Manager 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


First  In  Florida 
in  Financial 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  topped  all  other  Flori¬ 
da  newspapers  in  financial  advertising  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1964  .  .  .  ranked  sixth  in 
the  nation  among  all  morning  papers. 


NOVEMBER 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tampa,  Fla. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Worrshop, 
Castleton  Hotel,  New  Castle. 

12-14— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatio*. 
Tyee  Motel,  Olympia,  Wash. 

15- 18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16- 17 — Seventh  Annual  Freedom  of  Information  Center  Conference,  Uni 
versify  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

17- 21— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Mountain  Shadows 
Camelbacic  Inn  and  Executive  House,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

18- 19 — International  Federation  of  Editors  (FIEJ),  Centre  de  Conference 
Internationales,  Paris,  France. 

18- 21 — National  Uitorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Piet 
Congreu  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19 —  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Sports  News  Workshop 
Easton  Hotel,  Easton. 

19-21 — International  Labor  Press  Association  ( AFL-CIO-CLC),  Interns 
tional  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 — Northern  Illinois  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Pick  Cor 
grass  Hotel,  Chicago. 


1.  New  York  Times  _  .  -  -  1,409,853 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times  -  -  -  1,307,181 

3.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  -  742,826 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  -----  687,966 

5.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  -  675,958 

6.  St.  Petersburg  Times  -  -  -  674,020 

7.  Atlanta  Constitution  -  --  -  659,981 

8.  Miami  Herald  -------  644,159 


(Media  Records  First  Fifty  Report  —  First  8  Months,  1964) 


Financial  advertisers  go  for  the  markets  where 
the  money  is,  and  on  Florida’s  West  Coast  the 
monied  market  is  St.  Petersburg  — Pinellas  with 
$876,432,000  E.B.I.  .  .  .  143  million  more  than 
E.B.I.  in  neighboring  Tampa-Hillsborough. 

Reach  this  rich  potential  with  advertising  in  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
the  only  newspapers  that  effectively  cover  the 
plush  St.  Petersburg  — Pinellas  market. 


2-5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kans» 
City,  Mo. 

4- 5 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukei 

5 —  Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock. 

5-6— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Sedgefeld  Inn,  Greensboro. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Un'verslh 

New  York  City. 


7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucso- 
11-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbi 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  Ne< 
Orleans. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15-18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  H~tf 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

I  ^—Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 
17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroede 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Insftut: 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  ar: 

Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

3 1 -Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admir:i 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 


'-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  : 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

1-21— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  b 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

-March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

-27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Dispic. 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


§>1.  (^ftrcBliurg  ilimPB 

- -  FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER _ _ 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  6  Finley,  Inc. 


14-l^-SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division],  Hotel  Texa, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

8-19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circu’i- 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  H- 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

20— Circulation  Conference,  Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

29-April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  Americi" 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
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In  Los  Angeles,  The  Times 
is  growing  faster  than  all  27 
other  newspapers  combined 


...is  it  because  the  competition  is  asleep? 


Not  at  all.  There  are  2  metro{x>litan  newspapers 
and  26  suburban  dailies  in  the  Los  Angeles 
market.  They’re  all  seeking  new  readers.  But 
The  Times  is  out-gaining  them  all;  reaching 
the  largest,  most  influential  audience  in  western 
America.  812,000  families  weekdays.  1,149,000 


on  Sundays.  The  Times’  latest  ABC  increase  is 
50,666 ...  a  gain  greater  than  that  of  all  26 
suburban  dailies,  plus  the  second  metropolitan 
newspaper,  combined.  Opinion  leaders  in  every 
Los  Angeles  community  look  to  the  leadership 
of  The  Times.  So  do  wide-awake  advertisers. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 


★  ★★★★★ 

EEP  IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS,  on  the  Bryan  Doily 
Eaf'le,  both  the  mana^in^  editor  and  the  city  editor  ire 
named  Bob  Stewart.  They  are  no  kin,  except  through  the  proud 
heritage  of  their  Scot  name.  To  minimize  confusion,  the  city 
editor  goes  by  Robert — he  writes  a  daily  column  entitled  “Rub’s 
Servations.”  ...  A  misplaced  line  got  into  a  byline  in  the  A'lic 
York  W orld-Telegram  &  Sun,  making  it  read:  “By  R.  H.  Shack- 
ford  Ten  years  of  ups  and  downs  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.” 
.  .  .  When  an  AP  teletype  machine  in  the  Beaumont  Enterprise 
wire  room  developed  a  stutter,  Mabel  Ellis,  AP  operator  and 
attendant,  inadvertently  titilated  copydesks  throughout  Texas 
with  her  innocent  query:  “Anyone  else  with  small  busts  on  the 
market  wire?”  .  .  .  And  the  Beaumont  Journal  headlined:  “Sev¬ 
eral  Affairs  Precede  Blank-Blank  Marriage.” 

On  Its  Last  Lag 

Election  rov’raf;e  would  be  keen 
If  all  votes  cast  were  by  machine. 

^.41  Goodman,  Harrisbiirfr,  Pa. 


HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthaler  wcaigri 


Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  reproduced . . . 

DO  YOUR  READERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET  UNION? 

You  can  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  essential  facts  on 
Soviet  cultme,  science,  economics,  agriculture,  sports,  family 
and  children. 

Subscribe  to  Soviet  Life  Monthly  Magazine  (formerly  the 
USSR  Magazine).  64  pages  of  articles  and  pictures  (many 
in  full  colors).  Anything  may  be  reprinted  or  reproduced 
with  due  acknowledgement  to  Soviet  Life  Magazine. 

Take  advantage  of  our  Christmas  gift  offer.  A  special  rate 
of  $1.50  per  year  or,  if  you  order  three  or  more  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  magazine  Soviet  Life  is  published  by  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  provides  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  magazine  Soviet  Life  in  the  United 
States  and  the  magazine  America  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


C  n  If  I  C  T  lire  1706  Eighteenth  St  N.W.  i 

O  U  1 1 L  I  Lire  Washington,  D.C.  20009  | 

Please  enter  my  special  rate  subscription  to  Soviet  Life  Magazine.  i 

O  Check  or  money  order  is  enclosed  Q  Bill  me  later  i 

NAME  _  I 

(please  print)  | 

ADDRESS _  I 

CITY _  STATE _  ZIP _  < 

_ I 


— Darrell  Houston,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune,  wrote 
this  banner:  “Yes  .  .  .  They  Have  Joe  Bananas”;  the  Lorulon 
Daily  Sketch  headed  it:  “Yes,  We  Have  Joe  Bananas.”  .  .  .  AP 
newsman  Joe  Dill  (who  else?)  covered  a  convention  of  pickle 
packers  in  Chicago  with  a  Miss  Pickle  and  Mr.  Mustard  present 
Relishing  his  assignment,  he  dished  out  a  delectable  first-person 
story.  A  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  deskman  (not  pickled)  cap¬ 
tioned:  “Pen-Pusher  Peps  Up  Pickle  Packer  Parley.”  .  .  .  The 
Seattle  Times  headed  it  “Bucks  Batter  Badgers”  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  headed  it  “Bucks  Bop  Badgers.”  .  .  .  John 
Vomholt,  director  of  Continuing  Education  Information,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  was  night  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph  when  news  of  Princes 
Grace’s  first  pregnancy  came  in  and  he  headed  it:  “Princess 
Grace  Heir-Conditioned.”  .  .  .  Editor  Jack  Tell,  Henderson 
(Nev.)  Nevada  Jewish  Chronicle,  calls  his  column  “Tell  Tales.” 
.  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Bobbies  Bag  Beatle  Bugs” — Tucumcari 
(N.M.)  Daily  News;  “Mania  for  Tasmania  Costs  Retiree  Ma- 
zuma” — Army  Times  (by  George  Marker) ;  “Her  Eyes  Don’t 
Have  It  in  Road-E-0  Event:  Newshen  Lays  an  Egg  in  Teen- 
Ager  Driver  Test” — Washington  Post  (the  byline:  “By  Anony¬ 
mous”)  . 


The  Fat’s  In  the  Fire 

Editors  and  doctors  must  be  of  the  same  ilk. 

They  have  a  joint  phrase  of  renown — 

One  looks  at  your  copy,  the  other  your  tummy. 

Then  both  of  them  say  “Boil  it  down!” 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay 

— A  letter  addressed  to  him  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  invited  Ben  Collins  to  attend  a  reception  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Hoff  were  giving  for  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  once  wets  on  the  Free  Press  and  later  was  managing  editor 
of  another  Vermont  daily,  but  now  he  is  special  assistant  to 
Gov.  Hoff  in  Montpelier.  .  .  .  Elmer  C.  Freed.  Conununity  Rela¬ 
tions,  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  recalls  that  back  when 
he  was  in  journalism  school  he  heard  about  this  head  over 
trial  of  a  fan  dancer:  “Dance  Weighed,  Found  Wanton.”  .  .  . 
Editor  Howard  F.  Grossman,  Salem  (Ind.)  Leader,  calls  his 
column  “Tower  of  Babble.”  .  .  .  (Jene  Gasiorowski,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  called  them  the  Fizzledelphia  Phillies.  ...  A 
heady-heady  head:  “Heady  Stuff  About  Heady  Perfumes” — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Vertical  slashes  of  red-orange  steel  and  cloud-white  concrete  form  giant 
exclamation  marks  for  progress  in  the  nation’s  No,  2  Port!  Clear  as 
the  tons  and.  tons  of  the  sun-and-star  mirroring  glass,  aluminum,  and 
chrome  they’ll  carry,  is  the  crystalized  fact  that  the  Crescent  City,  al¬ 
ready  a  great  market,  becomes  .  .  .  greater!  Ask  Moloney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt. 

%  STATES-ITEM 

(Morning  and  Sunday)  (Evening) 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS  70140 


editorial 


Mandate  and  Principle 

"P  RESIDENT  Johnson’s  landslide  victory  makes  the  pollsters  look  great 
and  gives  at  least  I-IO  daily  newspapers  the  glowing  leeling  of  hav¬ 
ing  picked  a  winner.  The  “sensation-seeking  columnists  and  commen¬ 
tators”  can  come  out  of  the  corner  smiling.  Time  and  a  few  objective 
research  studies  will  tell  us  whether  they  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
an  issue  in  the  campaign. 

Out  of  President  Johnson’s  interpretation  of  the  vote  as  “a  mandate 
for  unity”  comes  a  more  pertinent  concern  of  the  press  than  an  am¬ 
nesty  for  any  of  its  members  wliose  behavior  was  under  (jiiestioii.  In 
the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  LBJ  Ranch  in  Texas  on  the  day  after 
election,  the  Chief  Executive  practiced  again  the  wide  range  of  his 
talents  in  ingratiating  himself  with  reporters.  If  this  is  a  sample  of 
the  unity  he  has  in  mind,  let  the  press  be  on  guard.  The  President 
stands  accused  by  Goldwater  partisans  of  having  conspired  to  with¬ 
hold  vital  information  from  the  public  in  several  areas  of  interest. 

Neither  the  popular  mandate  nor  personal  flattery  should  divert 
the  attention  of  reporters  from  the  Administration’s  derelictions,  if 
there  are  any.  Certainly,  in  “The  Great  Society”  that  Mr.  Johnson 
desires  to  leave  as  his  heritage  he  must  concede  the  role  of  the  press 
as  a  free  agent  in  auditing  the  government  and  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation.  With  his  devotion  to  this  principle,  we  are  confident  the 
press  will  fulfill  its  obligations  so  well  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  political 
issue  for  either  side  in  the  1968  Presidential  election. 


Click  and  Count? 

^  I  ^  he  speed  with  which  Network  Election  Service  gathered  and  com- 
piled  the  votes  for  President,  Congress  and  Ciovernor  on  Tuesday 
night  justifies  continuation  of  this  common  effort  as  a  ])ublic  service 
of  all  news  media.  .Already  its  managers  are  blueprinting  changes  to 
improve  its  performance  in  future  elections.  It  might  even  lead  to 
coo|jeration  at  the  lower  levels  .of  vote  counting.  And  is  it  wild  to 
suggest  that  a  computerized  voting  machine  could  some  day  transmit 
the  impulse  from  the  lever  to  a  central  tabulating  board?  At  this  point 
we  had  better  stop  being  visionary  because,  as  we  see  it,  the  next 
step  would  be  for  the  government  to  take  over  the  whole  job  of  re- 
jxirting  election  results  and  leave  the  interpretation  to  us. 


To  Be  Continued*  •  • 

¥T  NUKE  Other  businesses  that  might  take  a  day  off  to  celebrate  a 
^  notable  anniversary  in  their  life,  the  Hartford  Courant  couldn’t 
even  slow  down  its  presses  to  pause  for  the  historic  moment  when  it 
reached  its  200th  birthday  on  October  29.  .\  giant  compared  with 
Thomas  Green’s  Number  00  sheet  of  Monday,  October  29,  1764,  to¬ 
day’s  Courant,  proudly  boasting  it  is  “older  than  the  nation,”  grows 
daily  in  public  esteem.  Though  it  may  ring  a  little  commercial  in 
tone,  what  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  than  the  fact  that  the  Courant 
has  produced  a  different  product  every  day  for  something  like  72,859 
days  and  its  ])ublic  buys  more  of  it  than  ever? 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  latv,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. — Matthetc,  V;I7. 
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Att  Obligation:  SPOKESMANSHIP 

{{y  Kinp'inan  Urewsler  Jr.  meet.  To  do  less  is  to  remit  the  daily  paper 

•resident  of  Yale  University  to  the  function  of  a  “shopper’s  guide”  or 

a  retailer  of  syndicated  news  “analyses.” 


(Text  of  un  address  at  the  200tli  anni> 
vcrsiir»  dinner  of  the  Hartford  f'ourant, 

Oel.  29.  1964.) 

If  1  called  you  fellow  educators,  you 
might  feel  flattered.  I  know  I  would  feel 
flattered  if  you  would  recognize  me  as  a 
former  fellow  Press  Lord,  for  ever  since 
1  was  Chairman  of  the  Oldest  College 
Dailv.  I  have  been  a  journalist  manque. 

But  in  this  spate  of  mutual  flattery  there 
would  he  an  unspoken  sense  of  mutual 
commiseration.  It  is  perhaps  in  our  mo¬ 
ments  of  self  pity  that  we  educators  and 
you  editors  are  drawn  closest  together. 

You  find  legal  underpinning  in  the 
chartered  power  of  your  owners  and  di¬ 
rectors;  I  in  the  fellow  Trustees  of  the 
Yale  Corporation.  You  would  soon  be  in¬ 
solvent  if  it  were  not  for  your  advertisers; 
so  would  we  if  it  were  not  for  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  our  alumni.  Your  columns  would 
be  emftty  without  reporters  and  writers; 
nur  classrooms  and  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories  would  he  useless  without  the  faculty. 
Finally,  alas,  there  would  be  no  paper 
without  readers,  no  college  without  stu¬ 
dents. 

*  *  * 

So.  suspended  in  this  cat’s  cradle, 
woven  between  disparate  groups,  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  share  an  uneasiness,  as 
our  frail  hammock  sways  in  the  winds  of 
an  insecure  and  controversial  world? 

Trying  to  please  too  many,  we  risk 
affronting  all. 

Thus,  correction  of  the  irresponsible 
is  censorship  at  worst,  or  for  me,  at  best, 
“paternalism”;  for  you.  that  most  ambigu¬ 
ous  evil  “editorializing.” 

Insistence  on  responsibility  is  petti¬ 
fogging.  at  least  very  dull.  But  to  indulge 
in  wit  or  whimsey  is  to  trifle  with  a  sober 
destiny.  Independence  is  fence  sitting, 
perhaps  even  “neutralism.”  But  partisan¬ 
ship  is  captivity,  at  best  a  sign  of  auto¬ 
matic  thinking. 

Perhaps  our  common  miseries  stem 
from  origins  which  also  have  at  least 
analogous  relation. 

Tavern,  coffee  house,  and  cracker  bar¬ 
rel  carried  local  news  with  speed,  colour 
and  suitable  imagination. 

The  Courant  was  founded  to  bring  the 
news  of  the  world,  up  the  river  from  the 
seven  seas;  from  east  and  west  along  the 
Post  Road  from  the  ports  of  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Family,  school,  and  apprenticeship 
trained  well  enough  for  the  homely  arts 
and  skills. 

The  colonial  colleges  were  founded  on 
books,  to  assemble  in  one  place  the  heri¬ 
tage  from  which  the  wisdom  of  ancient 
and  remote  civilizations  could  be  learned 
by  those  who  aspired  to  leadership  in 
chun  h  and  civil  state. 

Each  of  us  has  been  shaped  and 
stretihed  by  revolutions  which  were  not 
of  our  own  making.  Instantaneous  com¬ 
munication,  high  speed  transportation,  and 
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giant  presses,  all  made  the  newspaper, 
through  its  own  correspondents  and 
through  the  wire  services,  a  reliable  global 
courant  of  events  as  they  happened,  wher¬ 
ever  they  happened. 

The  complications  and  specializations 
of  new  scientific  learning  converted  the 
gentlemen’s  colleges  into  centers  of  funda¬ 
mental  research  and  experimentation, 
training  scholars  and  professional  men  at 
the  most  advanced  level. 

Both  journalism  and  academia  may  find 
it  less  easy  to  acknowledge  the  more  re¬ 
cent  revolutions  which  would  seem  to  chal¬ 
lenge  our  set  ways.  Since  the  forties,  many 
institutions  and  careers  have  opened  up 
which  bring  together  research  workers  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  outside  the  academy. 
This  requires  us  to  re-examine  our  mis¬ 
sion.  to  see  quite  realistically  where,  if 
anywhere  the  comparative  advantage  of  a 
university  might  lie,  when  compared  to 
government  or  industrial  or  consultative 
research  organizations.  I  will  not  pursue 
that  reappraisal  here. 

*  ♦  * 

However,  may  I  be  so  bold,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  to  suggest  that  the  Courant’s  200th 
anniversary  affords  an  occasion  not  only 
for  reflection  on  the  past,  but  for  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  present,  so  that  the  future 
may  be  faced  with  constructive  realism. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
journalism  the  newspaper — no  matter  how 
many  editions  it  may  print — is  not  the  first 
announcer  of  events.  Radio  first,  now  tele¬ 
vision.  bring  the  first  word  of  a  notorious 
event  to  most  of  the  public. 

I  suggest  that  this  fact  urges  an  ob¬ 
jective  inquiry  into  what  it  is  that  a  paper 
can  do  better  than  other  news  media.  Or, 
to  put  it  the  other  way  ’round,  what  are 
the  communication  needs  of  society  which 
r)ther  media  are  not  well  equipped  to 


Short  Takes 

At  Boca  Raton,  where  he  will  go  by 
motorcycle,  President  Johnson  will  speak 
at  dedication  of  Florida  Atlantic  Uni¬ 
versity. — Associated  Press. 

• 

Knowland  spoke  first  to  an  audience 
for  Gold  water  who  overflowed  the  ban¬ 
quet  room  for  a  fun-raising  dinner. — 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

• 

Marine  Corps  Top  Every  Service  in 
Casting  Ballets. — Dumfries  (Va.)  Poto¬ 
mac  News. 

• 

He  was  huddled  in  the  cabinet  room, 
pouring  over  the  newspaper  which  had 
been  critical  of  him. — Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register. 

• 

He  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right 
nose  in  the  crash. — Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Journal. 
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While  the  spoken  word  can  travel  faster, 
you  can’t  take  it  home  in  your  hand.  You 
can’t  take  it  along  easily  in  trains  or 
planes;  and  it  can’t  be  picked  up  in  a 
barber  shop.  It  doesn’t  keep  well  for  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  let  alone  reflection.  Only  the 
written  word  can  be  absorbed  wholly  at 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  The  news¬ 
paper  fits  the  reader’s  program,  while  the 
listener  must  fit  the  broadcaster’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  paper,  then,  unlike  any  other  daily 
news  medium,  has  the  chance  to  absorb 
the  reader,  to  create  the  mood  with  the 
power  of  the  word,  without  distraction. 
This  takes  writing,  not  just  the  headlining 
of  releases.  It  takes  live  reporting,  not  the 
rearrangement  of  words  from  a  teletype. 

Maybe  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
best  journalists  came  from  sportswriting 
is  because  there  is  no  known  way  of  re¬ 
leasing  the  story  of  a  game  before  it  is 
played ! 

While  a  newscaster  may  relay  news  of 
the  event  before  a  paper  can  reach  the 
streets;  the  feeling,  the  meaning  of  the 
event,  will  depend  on  the  word  of  the  live 
reporter. 

«  «  # 

Since  few  can  cover  the  whole  world 
live,  the  community,  especially  the  local 
urban  community,  becomes  the  distinctive 
beat  of  the  daily  press.  Yet  our  cities  do 
not  know  themselves.  No  one  will  bring 
the  humanity  and  the  inhumanity  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  urbanized  society  into  the  light 
of  popular  understanding  if  the  daily 
press  does  not. 

The  battle  against  poverty,  the  struggle 
for  equal  opportunity  need  their  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  We  will  be  rid  of  the  worst 
and  enjoy  more  of  the  best  of  city  life 
only  if  we  are  made  deeply  and  continu¬ 
ally  conscious  of  both;  not  in  fiction,  not 
in  social  scientific,  impersonal  statistics, 
but  by  creative,  perceptive,  intensely  hu¬ 
man  reporting.  Reporting  must  be  more 
than  a  flashy  chronicle  of  notorious  events; 
it  must  reveal  the  more  subtle  drama 
which  is  played  out  in  the  daily  hopes  and 
fears  of  city  life. 

Indulge  the  creativity  of  your  young 
reporters.  You  may  uncover  a  Breslin! 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Put  these 
famous 
"private  eyes” 
to  work  in  your 
morgue 


Everyone  in  your  newsroom  will  welcome 
the  move.  With  these  top  news  detectives 
on  the  job,  your  staff  will  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  hunting  facts  in  the  recent  news 
. . .  or  tracking  down  a  story  from  1963. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  unlocks  the 
largest  storehouse  of  daily  history  avail¬ 
able  anywhere.  It  directs  you  quickly  to 
the  full  details  in  The  Times  . . .  helps  you 
locate  stories  in  your  own  newspaper  and 
other  publications. 

In  fact,  the  thousands  of  concise  news 
summaries  in  the  Index  often  give  you  all 
the  information  you  need  without  looking 
any  further.  It’s  a  great  time-saver. 


The  cost?  $60  for  the  1963  Annual  Index 
. . .  and  $60  for  the  Semimonthly  Index  (a 
year’s  subscription).  But  if  you  order  both 
now,  you  pay  only  $95  . . .  enjoy  a  saving 
of  $25  on  the  combined  price. 

These  famous  “private  eyes’’  will  pay 
their  way  every  day  in  the  time  and  effort 
they  save  your  staff.  So  why  not  make 
room  for  them  in  your  budget?  Send  in 
your  order  today. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 


Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  100S6 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Reporting  of  Presidential 
Vote  Is  the  Fastest  Ever 


Only  Wisconsin  Breakdown  Mars 
Smooth  Performance  By  New  Pool 

42,1)38,243  .  .  .  42,038,244  .  .  . 


43,038,245  .  .  .  for  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  of  Texas. 

26,449,060  ,  .  .  26,449,961  .  .  . 
26,449,962  .  .  .  for  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

The  counting  of  votes  in  the 
1964  presidential  election  eased 
toward  100  percent  completion 
Thursday,  Nov.  5. 

But  since  around  10  p.m. 
Tuesday,  even  before  all  of  the 
polls  in  the  nation  had  been 
closed,  the  electorate  knew  that 
President  Johnson  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  office. 

The  landslide  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  liecame  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  avalanche  of  votes 
that  flowed  early  to  the  Network 
Election  Service  headquarters  in 
the  first  such  poolinp  arrange¬ 
ment  ever  tried  by  U.  S.  news 
media — the  television  networks 
and  the  two  major  wire  services. 

Kecord  Tally  is  Beaten 

“A  great  public  service”  was 
proclaimed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  five  participants  after  the 
gigantic  vote  tabulation  chore 
had  been  accomplished  with  a 
few  minor  mixups,  one  serious 
breakdown  in  the  system,  and 
several  mishaps  and  problems 
not  of  its  own  making. 

Never  before  in  a  national 
election  had  returns  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  compiled  so  quickly  as 
on  Tuesday  night,  as  NES  es¬ 
tablished  a  single  operation  in 
which  more  than  130,000  vote 
reporters  called  in  figures  from 
individual  polling  places.  The 
arrangement  cut  almost  90  min¬ 
utes  off  the  vote-gathering  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  wire  services  in  1960. 
Actually,  at  11:41  p.m.  Tuesday, 
the  NES  center  had  tallied  more 
than  38  million  votes  from  half 
of  the  precincts. 

At  midnight  in  1960,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  had  tabulated  30,- 
610,876  votes  in  the  Nixon-Ken- 
nedy  race.  By  midnight  this 
year  the  NES  total  vras  45,367,- 
261. 

As  of  Thursday  morning, 
votes  had  been  reported  from 


173,152  of  the  175,756  precincts, 
leaving  2,604  unreported  most¬ 
ly  in  sparsely  settled  areas.  The 
outstanding  vote  was  estimated 
to  be  around  500,000  and  this 
figure,  added  to  the  200,000 
votes  polled  for  minor  party 
candidates,  was  expected  to 
bring  the  presidential  vote  total 
to  around  69  million.  This 
would  be  slightly  greater  than 
that  of  four  years  ago  but  some 
2  million  under  the  anticipated 
turnout. 

486  lo  52  Electoral  Voles 

President  Johnson  and  his 
running-mate,  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Minnesota,  won  61.4 
percent  of  the  jwpular  vote  and 
carried  44  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  for  a  total  of 
486  electoral  votes.  Senator 
Goldwater  and  William  E.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  New  York  received  38.6 
percent  of  the  vote  and  carried 
six  states  ( five  in  the  South  and 
Arizona)  for  52  electoral  votes. 

By  using  their  vote  analysis 
systems,  CBS  and  NBC  pro¬ 
jected  the  election  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  as  early  as  9:04 
p.m.  Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  of 
UPI,  said  a  dummy  lead  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance,  making  the 
Johnson  victory  “firm,”  moved 
at  10:11  p.m.  after  a  flash  on 
Texas  giving  its  25  electoral 
votes  to  him.  The  AP  flash  that 
Johnson  had  won  enough  elec¬ 
toral  votes  went  over  the  wire 
at  10:12  p.m.,  general  manager 
Wes  Gallagher  said.  Forty-two 
minutes  earlier  the  AP  had 
quoted  the  New  York  Times  as 
giving  the  victory  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Network  Election  Service 
which  was  organized  early  in 
the  summer  upon  the  initiation 
of  the  broadcasters  had  five 
participants  sharing  the  $1,600,- 
000  cost.  This  sum  was  believed 
to  be  far  below  what  the  com¬ 
bined  expense  of  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  networks  was  in 
previous  years  when  they  gath¬ 
ered  returns  independently. 


The  main  attraction  of  the 
pool  was  that  each  participant 
and  its  affiliates  received  the 
same  vote  total  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  all  through  the  night  and 
the  following  day. 

“Overall,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
commented,  “the  results  were 
good.  Due  to  the  fast  cleanup, 
lead  writers  were  able  to  sit 
down  and  make  much  better 
analyses  than  they  have  been 
able  to  do  in  the  past.  Not  only 
did  the  morning  papers  get 
more  complete  news,  but  the 
writers  were  able  to  start  work 
on  evening  paper  stories  at  mid¬ 
night.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  writing  in  the 
UPI  Reporter,  a  newsletter  to 
subscribers’  telegraph  editors, 
declared:  “The  consortium  was 
a  plus  for  newspapers  as  well 
as  for  television  and  radio.  The 
networks  benefited  by  having 
one  popular  vote  figure  minute 
by  minute  instead  of  three  con¬ 
flicting  figures  which  had  con¬ 
fused  listeners  in  previous  elec¬ 
tions.  The  newspapers  bene¬ 
fited  by  having  an  authentic 
plurality  of  electoral  votes  for 
the  winner  earlier  than  ever.” 

Mr.  Johnson  concurred  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  in  finding  that 
the  system  freed  writers  to  go 
to  work  earlier  than  usual  on 
analytical  copies. 

Taking  cognizance  of  some 
criticism  from  editors  that  the 
consortium  gave  a  competitive 
advantage  to  broadcasters,  Mr. 
Johnson  remarked:  “It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  case  for 
withholding  or  slowing  down 
the  delivery  of  spot  news  in  any 
category  to  convenience  any 
one  branch  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  The  first  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  service  to 
the  public.  The  spoken  word 
and  the  electronic  image  will 
always  move  faster  than  the 
printing  press.” 

I.ower  Cost  F«»re»een 

Both  wire  service  executives 
agreed  there  was  room  for  im¬ 
provement  and  refinement  of 
the  service.  Mr.  Gallagher  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  would  clear 
NES  for  the  future.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
pool  violating  anti-trust  laws 
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STATE-BY-STATE  lineup  of  vote 
tabulating  desks  are  seen  in  this 
view  in  Network  Election  Service 
headquarters  in  Hotel  Edison,  New 
York. 

but  the  Department’s  attorneys 
gave  it  permission  to  function 
this  year  as  an  experiment. 

Changes  could  be  made,  Mr. 
Gallagher  said,  that  would  make 
NES  more  efficient  and  less 
costly. 

Test  in  Kentucky 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal  followed  up  recent  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  pool  by  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  its  executive  editor,  by 
demonstrating  that  it  could 
gather  Kentucky’s  votes  with¬ 
out  indulging  the  extravagance 
of  the  NES  arrangement. 

In  the  pool,  ABC  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  reporting  Kentucky’s 
votes  for  president,  governor 
and  congress.  According  to 
Lisle  M.  Baker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier- Journal,  the 
assignment  was  budgeted  at  be¬ 
tween  $32,000  and  $40,000  with 
2,700  persons  employed  as  vote 
reporters,  160  telephone  oper¬ 
ators,  60  messengers  and  25 
supervisors. 

The  newspaper’s  test  prO' 
gram  involv^  a  correspondent 
in  each  of  Kentucky’s  120  coun- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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ties,  a  bank  of  seven  telephones 
on  a  rotary  distributor  in  the 
accounting  room,  seven  oper¬ 
ators,  three  punch  operators, 
and  a  computer.  Hugh  Morris, 
chief  of  the  Capital  Bureau 
at  Frankfort,  held  the  expense 
to  less  than  $2,000,  including 
payroll,  fees,  overtime,  and  tele¬ 
phone  charges,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Figures  ^'ere  ‘Puzzling’ 

Kentucky  is  in  two  time 
zones,  2,188  precincts  in  the 
East  closing  at  6  p.m.  and  788  in 
Central  closing  at  7  p.m.  EST. 

“It  was  puzzling,”  Mr.  Baker 
said,  “to  find  NES  reporting 
more  than  2,188  precincts  as 
early  as  6 :42  p.m.  with  a  larger 
total  two  minutes  later.  Six 
minutes  before  polls  closed  in 
the  Central  zone,  NES  report¬ 
ed  178  more  precincts  than  the 
Eastern  zone  contains,  but  14 
minutes  later  it  detected  its 
error  and  cut  back  311  precincts 
and  158,571  votes.” 

The  Courier-Journal’s  own 
tally,  Mr.  Baker  said,  caught  up 
with  the  NES  figure  in  plenty 
of  time  for  all  of  its  editions. 
The  final  edition  had  a  tally 
from  all  but  four  precincts  and 
the  following  day  at  noon,  Mr. 
Baker  said,  the  pool  fig^ure  was 
still  behind  this  total. 

In  the  same  operation,  the 
Courier-Journal  provided  re¬ 
sults  on  local  contests. 

“In  short,”  Mr.  Baker  com¬ 
mented,  “this  tale  of  two  counts 
served  the  newspaper  admirably 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Had 
the  two  press  services  been 
allied  with  the  newspaper,  it  is 
possible  that  the  early  discrep¬ 
ancy  could  have  been  mini¬ 
mized.” 

At  6:16  p.m.  in  New  York, 
Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  vote  profile 
analysis  indicated  Johnson  as 
the  winner  in  Kentucky. 

The  most  serious  incident 
marring  the  debut  of  NES  oc¬ 
curred  in  Wisconsin.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  gubernatorial  race 
were  not  known  for  certain  un¬ 
til  11  a.m.  Wednesday — 15 
hours  after  the  polls  closed — be¬ 
cause  of  a  breakdown  in  NES 
reporting. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the 
NES  figures  grave  incumbent 
Governor  John  Reynolds  a  nar¬ 
row  margin  of  victory  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  reported 
him  the  winner.  But  by  3  a.m. 
the  paper  pulled  back  to  saying 
Reynolds  appeared  to  be  “in.” 

NES  Managrer  Charles  H. 
Klensch  said  the  tabulating  er¬ 
ror  was  due  to  precinct  work¬ 
ers  sending  in  the  presidential 


vote  twice  from  23  of  the  most 
populous  counties.  The  whole 
operation  was  closed  down 
around  midnight  and  a  recheck 
was  made  until  the  mistake  was 
found. 

Then  there  was  a  snafu  in 
the  key  tabulating  machine. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was 
consternation  in  the  NES  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  Baltimore  armory 
when  lights  went  out.  They  flick¬ 
ered  then  went  on  again  and  the 
vote  counting  continued.  By 
midnight,  96  percent  of  the  re¬ 
turns  had  been  tallied. 

However,  the  Maryland  op¬ 
eration  ran  into  human  prob¬ 
lems,  too.  Some  workers 
reported  returns  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  as  representing  those  from 
an  entire  precinct,  and  another 
phoned  in  a  tally  for  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  a  congressman  who  was 
running  unchallenged.  In  one 
area  a  breakdown  left  22  pre¬ 
cincts  unaccounted  for. 

Frank  Wetzel,  AP  bureau 
chief  in  Baltimore,  said  he 
would  favor  pooling  among 
newspapers  and  stations  to  col¬ 
lect  returns  on  local  candidates. 

Bert  Ivry,  of  NBC,  manager 
of  NES  center,  said  some  prob¬ 
lems  arose  because  precinct  of¬ 
ficials  would  bar  volunteer  re¬ 
porters,  such  as  members  of 
women’s  clubs,  boy  scouts,  etc. 
from  the  polling  places  when 
the  votes  were  tallied. 

Heporler  Burred 

In  New  York  City,  police 
turned  away  200  reporters  un¬ 
til  an  official  order  was  obtained 
to  cooperate  with  them.  Similar 
situations  developed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Akron  and  in  some 
states,  Mr.  Ivry  said,  reporters 
had  to  wait  outside  the  polls  un¬ 
til  the  returns  were  posted. 

There  were  massive  machine 
breakdowns  in  some  Boston 
wards.  Mr.  Ivry  applauded  the 


help  given  NES  by  California 
officials  and  polling  clerks.  In 
some  states,  he  noted,  that 
clerks  had  organized  into  asso¬ 
ciations  to  strengthen  their  po¬ 
sition  that  they  alone  should  dis¬ 
seminate  the  returns  when 
ready. 

Don  Carter,  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Obseiwer,  chairman  of 
the  AP  Campaign  and  Election 
Committee,  sent  a  message  to 
Mr.  Gallagher  praising  the  NES 
performance.  He  said  members 
of  the  committee  across  the 
country  were  .satisfied  with  it 
and  commented  that  any  local 
.shortcomings  could  be  corrected 
in  the  future. 

• 

Johnson  —  445; 
€k>ldwater  —  368 

Ballots  received  from  15  daily 
newspapers  too  late  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  E&P  Presidential 
Poll  (Oct.  31)  brought  the  num¬ 
ber  supporting  Johnson  to  445 
and  those  supporting  Goldwater 
to  368,  with  238  Independent. 

In  the  final  tabulation,  John¬ 
son  had  42.3%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  responding  to  the  poll 
and  Goldwater  had  35.1%,  with 
22.6%  Independent.  In  addition 
to  the  238  marked  as  independ¬ 
ent,  689  newspapers  did  not 
indicate  any  choice. 

Omitted  from  the  pro-Johnson 
list  were  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Morning  Journal  and 
Evening  News.  Incorrectly  en¬ 
tered  in  the  pro-Goldwater  list 
were  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise  and  the  Dubois 
(Pa.)  Courier-Express,  both  of 
which  remained  Independent. 

Additions  to  the  Johnson  list 
were:  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Montrose  (Colo.)  Press,  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Mail,  Keene  (N.  H.) 


Reid  BeatH  Gonniff 

In  the  so-called  “battle  of  the 
Fourth  Estate” — for  the  ;eat 
in  Congress  from  the  26th  New 
York  District — Repr.  Ogden  R. 
Reid,  former  editor  and  piesi- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Hi  raid 
Tribune,  easily  defeated  Frank 
Conniff,  national  editor  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  The  vote 
was  101,462  for  Reid  (R.)  and 
79,595  for  Conniff  (Dem(i  rat- 
Liberal) . 


Sentinel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
and  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record. 

Add  to  the  Goldwater  list; 
Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Lnrain 
(O.)  Journal,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  Star,  Win¬ 
field  (Kans.)  Courier,  Chicago^ 
American  and  Edinburg  (Tex.) 
Daily  Review. 

Add  to  Independent  list: 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald. 

• 

Editor* s  Crystal  Ball 
Couldn’t  Be  Wrong 

The  Arlington  (Va.)  Sub- 
urban  Leader,  a  Tuesday  weekly, 
came  out  with  an  advanced 
“extra”  Nov.  3  proclaiming  “It’s 
Goldwater.” 

The  Leader  explained  on  the 
front  page  that  because  Election 
Day  fell  on  its  publication  day, 
it  had  been  “forced  to  gaze  into 
the  crystal  ball  and  prognosti¬ 
cate  on  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.” 

A  large  three-column  picture 
of  Barry  Goldwater  dominated 
the  tabloid’s  front  page. 

The  Suburban  Leader  ran  a 
four-column  picture  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  on  its  back  page 
under  the  flag  Arlington  Sub¬ 
urban  Follower,  the  slogan,  “A 
Newspaper  with  Something  for 
Everyone,”  and  the  headline 
“It’s  Johnson.” 

• 

L.  A.  Times  Names 
Tiffany  as  CM 

Los  Angeles 

Bert  R.  Tiffany  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  o: 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  witl 
Steve  Ratkovich  as  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
has  announced. 

Mr.  Tiffany  succeeds  Jack  E 
Underwood,  now  New  Yori 
News  circulation  manager.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1956  fol¬ 
lowing  15  years  with  various 
California  newspapers  and  has 
been  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  since  mid-1963. 

Mr.  Ratkovich,  a  19-year  cir 
culation  veteran,  has  lieei 
Times’  home  delivery  manager 
since  November,  1962. 


"IV*  Okay — ^You  Can  Get  Out  Now." 

Green,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal 
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Barry  Flays 
Columnists: 
‘Sorry  Mess’ 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

“'I  hey  made  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  a  rather  sad,  sorry  mess.” 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  was 
speaking  about  “the  columnists” 
in  reply  to  a  question  at  a  press 
coiiicrence  here  the  day  after 
he  lost  the  election  for  presi¬ 
dent. 

“I  think  these  people,”  he 
said,  “should  hang  their  heads 
in  .shame.” 

The  working  press  was  fair, 
the  Senator  said,  although  per¬ 
sonal  prejudices  played  a  part 
in  their  coverage  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Some  of  you,”  he  remarked, 
“believe  in  what  I  say  and  some 
of  you  don’t  and  this  is  bound 
to  be  reflected  both  ways.” 

‘That  Angle  of  the  Press’ 

Then  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  opened  up  on  the  “colum¬ 
nists — that  angle,  that  end  of 
the  press”  and  he  included  those 
in  television,  radio  and  the 
papers. 

They  have  hurt,  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I’ve  never  seen  or  heard 
in  my  life  such  vitriolic  unbased 
attacks  on  one  man  as  have  been 
directed  to  me.” 

“You  fellows  in  the  working 
press  haven’t  done  that,”  he 
went  on.  “But  I  think  of  the 
things  I’ve  been  called  right 
down  the  line  although  some 
times  they  didn’t  spell  it  out — 
coward,  uneducated,  ungentle- 
manly,  a  bigot  and  all  those 
things. 

‘Ordinary  Manners’ 

“I  never  in  my  life  have  seen 
such  inflammatory  language  as 
has  been  used  by  some  men  who 
know  better,  who  should  write 
better,  who  should  have  enough 
decency,  common  ordinary  man¬ 
ners  about  them  to  know  that 
no  man  in  this  country,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  ever  going  to  start  a 
war,  that  no  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  ever  going  to  deny  any¬ 
body  w’hat  they  have  coming  to 
them. 

Slittuld  Hang  Their  Heads 

“I  think  these  people  should 
frankly  hang  their  heads  in 
shame  because  I  think  they  have 
made  the  Fourth  Estate  a 
rather  sad,  sorry  mess.” 

The  Senator’s  comments  were 
made  after  a  reporter  asked  if 
he  believed  that  his  defeat  was 
due  to  his  treatment  by  the 
press,  as  Gov.  Paul  Fannin  of 
Arizona  had  asserted  earlier. 


"This  Suits  Me  Fine  for  the  Next 
Four  Years!" 

Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 

In  a  signoff  with  the  news¬ 
men,  Senator  Goldwater  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Again  I  want  to  tell  all  of 
you  fellows  of  the  press,  the 
radio  and  tv  that  regardless  of 


how  you  feel  tow'ard  me  I  have 
a  friendly,  warm  feeling  toward 
all  of  you  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
again  somewhere  down  the  pike.” 

*  *  <if 

Gulumnists  Gommeiit 

Comments  from  some  colum¬ 
nists  were  as  follows: 

Drew  Pearson — “Goldwater’s 
strategy  was  smart.  He  took 
the  offensive  by  claiming  the 
press  had  been  unfair,  which 
had  the  effect  of  making  news¬ 
papermen  lean  over  backward 
to  be  more  than  fair — to  over¬ 
look  his  many  bungles.” 

James  Reston — “He  is  com- 
l)laining  about  the  right  of  po¬ 
litical  criticism,  which  is  an  odd 
thing  for  a  politician  to  do.” 

Roscoe  Drummond  —  “Let’s 
enjoy  our  disagreements  with¬ 
out  name-calling.” 

Richard  Wilson  —  “Most  of 
the  comment  that  I  saw  was  on 
a  rational  basis,  and  not  per¬ 
sonally  bitter  in  any  way.” 


N.Y.  News  Elects  LBJ 
And  HHH  in  FuU  Color 


The  New  York  News  featured 
full-color  photos  of  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President-elect 
Humphrey  on  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  “Election 
Final”  edition  Tuesday  night 
and  Wednesday  morning. 

Joseph  Coyne,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  said  the 
“bright,  colorful  paper”  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  300,000 
sales  over  the  regular  2,150,000 
plus  copies. 

The  decision  to  run  preprinted 
gravure  pictures  of  the  winners 
of  the  Presidential  race  was 
made  by  the  News  in  August. 
Color  photos  of  the  candidates 
were  made  by  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  and  prepared  for  printing 
in  September  by  the  Nashua 
Corporation  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Dr,  Gerard  Larocque,  techni¬ 
cal  director  for  the  News,  the 
man  responsible  for  solving 
many  of  the  technical  problems 
in  SpectaColor,  said  a  cylinder 
for  Goldwater  and  Miller  por¬ 
traits  was  made  but  it  was  put 
on  a  stand-by  when  the  News’ 
“Straw  Poll”  indicated  a  John¬ 
son  landslide. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  cylin¬ 
der  went  on  the  press  Oct.  21 
and  the  rolls  were  delivered  to 
the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
printing  plants  of  the  News 
Oct.  30. 

The  photos  were  five  columns 
wide  by  9  inches  deep,  allowing 
space  for  the  nameplate,  head¬ 
line,  and  caption  in  black.  The 
front  page  with  the  Johnson 
cut  had  a  72-point  head  that 
read:  “LBJ  WINS  BIG,”  and 
the  Humphrey  cut  on  the  back 


page  had  a  72-point  head, 
“DEMS  GRAB  N.  Y.” 

This  was  the  first  time  the 
News  tried  SpectaColor  for  edi¬ 
torial  use  on  the  front  and  back 
pages  since  the  paper  pioneered 
the  program  in  April  1960. 
SpectaColor  (the  name  given  by 
the  News  to  the  in-register  pre¬ 
print  process)  has  been  used  for 
editorial  matter  prior  to  this 
only  on  inside  pages.  The  first 
SpectaColor  editorial  feature  ap¬ 
peared  March  1961  and  the  first 
color  ad  in  January  1962.  To 
date  the  News  has  published 
128  tabloid  pages  in  SpectaColor. 

The  News  has  15  presses 
equipped  with  Crosfield  and 
Hurletron  electric-eye  units  to 
hold  the  inserts  in  page  register. 


COLOR  PIX  of  President  Johnson 
and  Vice  President-elect  Hum¬ 
phrey  decorated  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  New  York  News' 
Election  Final.  Managing  Editor 
William  Casselman,  left,  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Robert  Shane  ad¬ 
mire  the  SpectaColor  presentation. 


Lloyd  Lehrbas,  66; 
AP  War  Reporter 

Boise,  Idaho 

Lloyd  Lehrbas,  66,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent, 
aide  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  State  Department 
official,  died  Oct.  30,  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hos¬ 
pital  here. 

Mr.  Lehrbas,  a  veteran  of  two 
world  wars,  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Italy,  France,  China, 
Korea,  and  Manchuria.  In  1937 
he  reported  on  the  last  stand  of 
China’s  “lost  battalion”  in  the 
Sino-Japanese  War.  From  a  pill¬ 
box  to  which  he  crawled  on  the 
edge  of  no-man’s  land  he  saw 
“Japanese  and  Chinese  20  yards 
away  in  hand-to-hand  bayonet, 
machine  gun  and  grenade  fight¬ 
ing  nearly  every  day  for  three 
weeks.” 

His  eye-witness  coverage  of 
the  first  German  air  raid  in 
Warsaw  brought  him  honorable 
mention  for  a  1939  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Mr.  Lehrbas  became  executive 
editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  in  1946.  Two  years  later 
he  entered  government  service  as 
director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  office  of  International 
Information.  Later  he  became 
special  assistant  to  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  James  E.  Webb. 
He  also  had  served  in  the  Penta- 


Managing  Editors 
Named  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  have  new 
managing  editors. 

William  H,  Fields  moved  from 
the  Constitution  to  the  Journal 
and  Tom  McRae,  his  assistant 
on  the  Constitution  for  10  years, 
moved  up  to  the  managing 
editorship. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  I.  Ray  Jr., 
executive  editor,  following  the 
resignation  of  Pat  Kelly  from 
the  Journal  to  become  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Turin 
City  SentineL 

Mr.  Fields,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  joined  the  Constitution 
in  1947  after  World  War  II 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  in 
1935. 

Mr.  McRae,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  has  been 
with  the  Constitution  in  various 
editorial  capacities.  During 
World  War  II  he  worked  for 
Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Noted  Press 
Scions  Join 
Book  Fete 


Coronado,  Calif. 

Publishing  greats  of  the  past 
were  honored  here  at  an  Oct. 
27  gathering  of  400  members  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  San 
Diego  commemorating  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Thin  Gold  Watch, 
a  book  on  the  Copley  newspa¬ 
per  family.  (E&P,  Oct.  17). 

The  accolades  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  present  members 
of  the  Scripps  and  Spreckles 
families  as  well  as  on  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  Copley 
Press  Inc. 

The  honor  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  John  Paul  Scripps  and 
Mrs.  E.  Clarence  Moore,  the 
former  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckles,  as 
well  as  on  the  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  Ira  C.  Copley. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  president  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers, 
and  John  Paul  Scripps,  chair¬ 
man,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers,  are  the  grandsons  of  E. 
W.  Tripps,  founder  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  John  D.  Spreckles, 
late  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Spreckles  sold  Colonel  Copley 
the  U-T. 

Salute  to  Press 

The  no-host  dinner  tribute 
expanded  into  a  salute  to  the 
community  service  performed 
by  newspapers  everywhere  in 
the  message  of  Walter  Swan¬ 
son,  author  of  the  new  volume. 

Newspapers  are  more  than 
business  institutions.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  they  are  community 
builders,  Mr.  Swanson  told  the 
assemblage. 

Newspapers  continue  to  be 
local  institutions  and  always 
will  be.  They  are  published  in 
the  home  towns,  and  they  help 
each  city  preserve  its  identity, 
the  author  explained. 

This  is  of  special  merit  in 
this  era  when  jet  planes  criss¬ 
cross  the  nation  and  w’hen  many 
forget  the  people  below  the 
planes’  wings,  Mr.  Swanson 
pointed  out. 

Nor  will  national  uniformity 
ever  be  imposed  on  newspapers, 
the  author  asserted. 

Historic  Spot 

The  400  civic  and  cultural 
leaders  gathered  here  in  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado.  For  this 
was  adjacent  to  the  long-time 
California  home  of  the  founder 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers  and 


for  years  was  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  place  of  that  organization’s 
publishers  and  editors. 

A  small  art  exhibit  on  dis¬ 
play  to  the  gathering  included 
the  paintings  of  Colonel  Copley, 
E.  W.  Scripps  and  John  D. 
Spreckles. 

Similar  gatherings  are  under 
way  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  Chicago, 
and  other  cities. 

The  Thin  Gold  Watch  was 
published  by  The  Macmillian 
Company,  which  is  cooperating 
with  Copley  Newspapers  in  spe¬ 
cial  activities  across  the  na¬ 
tion. 

• 

Pierre  Martineau 
Dies;  Authority 
On  Ad  Research 

Chicago 

Pierre  D.  Martineau,  director 
of  research  and  marketing  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  in  his 
sleep  Nov.  2  in  his  home  in 
Highland  Park.  He  had  been 
confined  to  his  home  by  a  cold 
since  returning  from  a  Euro¬ 
pean  trip  a  week  previously. 

A  veteran  of  37  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  he  supervised  at  the 
Tribune  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  research  operations  of  any 
media  organization  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  a  department  of  80  persons. 

Mr.  Martineau  was  the  author 
of  numerous  reports  on  various 
phases  of  consumer  research.  He 
has  delivered  as  many  as  150 
speeches  in  a  year  to  newspaper 
advertising  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  groups,  as  well  as  market¬ 
ing  groups  and  university  semi¬ 
nars.  He  was  an  authority  on 
motivation  research. 

He  formerly  was  promotion 
manager  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  joining 
the  Tribune  as  national  sales 
promotion  writer  in  the  business 
survey  department.  He  became 
research  director  Aug.  1,  1953. 
• 

In  New  Ad  Post 

Omaha 

Dean  R.  Bartee,  formerly  with 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  The  position  is  a 
new  one.  Mr.  Bartee,  32,  was 
national  advertising  manager 
at  the  Phoenix  Newspapers. 

• 

PR  Firm’s  PR  Man 

Indianapolis 

Burk  Friedersdorf,  a  former 
Indiana  editor  and  reporter,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  for 
public  relations  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  office  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
Inc.,  advertising  and  pr  firm. 


PROMOTED— Donald  R.  Goode- 
now,  who  began  work  as  a  copy 
boy  after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
in  1942,  is  newly  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  He  was  promoted  from 
Sunday  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
Hugh  (Bud)  Lewis. 


NEW  TITLE  of  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald  Examiner  is 
now  worn  by  Agness  Underwood, 
who  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Herald  Express  (and  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer)  for  17  years.  For  a  dozen 
years  she  was  a  reporter. 

Pulliam  in  Union 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America  and  its  Phoenix 
Local  58.  Joseph  Murawski, 
president  of  the  local,  said  the 
award  was  presented  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  “years  of  harmoni¬ 
ous  relationship  that  have 
existed  between  the  local  union 
and  Mr.  Pulliam’s  organization.” 
• 

Ventura  on  Express 

Charles  Ventura,  a  former 
society  columnist  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
has  been  named  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  Express,  newly 
established  weekly. 


Regulations 
On  Druggist 
Ads  Opposed 

Columbus,  0. 

Opposition  to  proposed  new 
regulations  of  the  State  Bo.ird 
of  Pharmacy  were  expressed 
this  week  by  Raymond  E.  Dix, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
and  publisher  of  the  Wooster 
Daily  Record.  He  said  the  regu¬ 
lations  in  question  would  limit 
competition,  could  lead  to  high¬ 
er  prices,  and  would  limit  and 
restrict  advertising  despite  a 
state  law  forbidding  such  re¬ 
striction  or  limitation. 

He  said  the  ON  A  would  op¬ 
pose  the  efforts  of  the  pharmacy 
board  to  impose  regulations 
which  go  against  existing  state 
law.  The  ON  A  position  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  is  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  for  the  Ohio  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  representing  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  to  decide. 

The  state  pharmacy  board  is 
composed  of  five  licensed  phar¬ 
macists  who  primarily  repre¬ 
sent  pharmacists,  rather  than 
the  public-at-large,  Mr.  Dix  de¬ 
clared. 

Mr.  Dix  said  the  main  regu¬ 
lation  objectionable  to  newspa¬ 
pers  would  designate  as  “gross 
immorality”  any  effort  by  a 
pharmacist  to  “degrade  the  pro¬ 
fession”  by  use  of  such  words 
as  “cut  rate,”  “bargain,”  “dis¬ 
count,”  “buy  for  less”  and  simi¬ 
lar  wording.  Mr.  Dix  said  such 
words  are  used  by  many  busi¬ 
nesses,  are  not  false  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  would  limit 
or  restrict  the  right  of  pharma¬ 
cists  to  advertise  as  they  wish, 
and  would  limit  the  arena  of 
competition  for  drug  stores 
serving  citizens  of  Ohio. 

Generally,  he  said,  words  like 
these  are  welcomed  by  house- 
w’ives  and  others  who  do  the 
family  buying  and  who  read  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  in  or¬ 
der  to  plan  their  shopping  time 
and  buying  budgets. 

• 

‘Ned’  Ghalfant  Dies 

Edward  N.  (Ned)  Chalfant, 
70,  a  member  of  the  Hearst 
organization  for  many  years, 
died  Oct.  22  at  his  home  in 
Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  magazine  advertising  sales 
representative  in  New  York  and 
later  headed  up  the  Pacific 
Coast  Newspaper  Group  for  the 
Rodney  E.  Boone  organization 
which  later  became  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  Mr.  Chalant 
left  to  become  a  partner  in 
McMullen,  Chalfant,  Sterling 
Agency  (Best  Foods,  etc.).  He 
retired  in  1952. 
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F“irther  Vilification 
Of  Press  Forecast 


Pebble  Beach,  Calif. 

Oi);anized  attacks  on  the  press 
will  continue  and  may  be  inten- 
sificu.  (iirectors  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  were  advised  in  a  special 
report  developed  by  an  11- 
member  newspaper  analysis 
committee. 

The  report  substantiating 
charges  of  a  plot  to  discredit 
new.spapers  found  “abundant 
evidence  that  the  derogation  of 
the  i)ress  will  not  end  with  the 
election.” 

“Rather,  the  attack  may  be 
intensified,”  submitted  Walter 
Burroughs,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Orange  Coast  Publishing 
Company,  in  presenting  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee. 

“Certainly  the  ultra-leftists 
have  never  stopped  their  attacks 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
the  ultra-rightists  will  either,” 
the  report  stated. 

New  Moves  Listed 

The  report  included  new 
moves  “intended  to  force  news¬ 
papers  to  accept  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  from  either  left-wing  or 
right-wing  groups.” 

It  also  summarized  and  up¬ 
held  the  charges  of  plots  to 
bring  the  press  into  disrepute 
which  were  voiced  by  Herman 
H.  Ridder,  publisher.  Long 
Beach  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  by  Leonard  Finder, 
publisher,  Sacramento  Union, 
at  the  Aug.  29  CNPA  directors’ 
meeting.  (E&P,  Sept.  5.) 

The  directors  voted  adoption 
of  a  three-pronged  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  accepting  the  findings 
on  which  the  appraisal  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  at  work  since 
August. 

The  measures  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  include  a  long-range 
statewide  educational  and  infor¬ 
mational  campaign  to  help  off¬ 
set  “any  abuse  or  vilification 
that  tends  to  undermine  readers’ 
confidence  in  their  newspapers.” 

This  campaign  shall  use  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  to  present 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  free 
press,  explain  the  functions 
played  by  the  press  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  and  set  forth  the 
necessity  for  free  expression  of 
fact  and  opinion. 

It  also  shall  stress  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  news  reporting, 
interpretative  columns  and  edi¬ 
torials. 

Another  phase  of  the  program 
calls  for  the  establishment  of 
machinery  for  investigating, 
weighing  and  recommending 
action  in  specific  cases  of  organ- 
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ized  pressure  or  abuse  which 
are  brought  to  CNPA  attention. 

The  extremist  goal  is  “to 
bring  into  being  more  news 
media  which  will  be  more  sub¬ 
servient  in  reflecting  their  own 
prejudices,”  the  committee 
.stated. 

A  section  of  the  report  under- 
•scored  Mr.  Bidder’s  notation 
that  to  the  average  man  on  the 
street,  with  leading  Republicans 
now  agreeing  with  Democrats 
and  leftists  that  the  press  is 
unfair,  now  says:  “It  must  be  so. 
They  both  say  .so.” 

Campaign  Viewed 

Of  concern  to  publishers — 
whether  large  or  small.  Repub¬ 
licans  or  Democrats — should  be 
the  campaign  material  aired 
within  recent  weeks,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Fifteen  commercials  asking 
funds  during  a  90-minute  poli¬ 
tical  broadcast  each  contained 
a  smear  against  newspapers,  the 
report  stated. 

Quotes  offered  included: 

“Now  that  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  newspapers  for 
truth,” — Gloria  Swanson. 

Millard  F.  Hoyle,  Hollister 
Evening  Free  Lance,  reported 
the  circulation  there  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  charging  “the  metropolitan 
press,  radio  and  television  have 
for  years  been  “pushing  the 
liberal  left  wing  line,  slanting 
and  coloring  the  news  to  paint  a 
false  picture  of  conservatives 
and  to  paint  a  favorable  picture 
of  liberals,”  the  report  added. 

Mr.  Hoyle  expressed  dismay 
that  “many  people  seem  willing 
to  accept  and  believe  this  trash. 
Such  attacks  do  more  damage 
than  can  be  overcome  by  all 
National  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
motions  combined,”  he  stated. 

and  Right 

But  the  report  also  warned: 

“While  your  committee  has  no 
desire  to  minimize  the  damage 
being  done  by  rightists  to  all 
news  media,  it  is  our  opinion 
that,  in  our  natural  resentment, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  same 
lies  are  being  propagated,  and 
have  been  propagated  for  years, 
by  the  communists  and  ultra¬ 
leftists  and  some  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

The  report  was  rewritten 
several  times  before  the  presen¬ 
tation.  The  committee,  described 
as  representing  a  wide  degree 
of  political  beliefs,  was  com¬ 
post  of  Messrs.  Burroughs, 
Ridder  and  Finder;  Howard 
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Hayes,  Jr.,  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise;  Alexander  Bodi, 
Palo  Alto  Times;  Harry  Green, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers; 
Carlyle  Reed,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune;  Ben  Reddick,  North 
Hollywood  Valley  Times;  Fer¬ 
dinand  Mendenhall,  Van  Nuys 
News;  John  Valentine,  Lan¬ 
caster  Antelope  Valley  Gazette 
and  Cecil  Rospaw,  Plaeentia 
Courier. 

• 

Reporter  Cited 
For  Coverage  of 
Mountain  Murders 

Denver 

A  Rocky  Mountain  News 
.staffer  has  l>een  honored  for  his 
coverage  of  the  slayings  of  a 
physician  and  his  wife  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  last  August. 

Charles  L.  Roach,  assistant 
city  editor,  received  the  annual 
George  E.  McWilliams  Award 
for  outstanding  reporting  in 
1964.  The  award  is  sponsored 
by  the  Denver  Newspaper  Guild. 

Jim  Graham,  42,  Denver  Post 
sports  writer,  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  his  story  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Denver  In¬ 
vaders  hockey  franchise  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  British  Columbia,  last 
June. 

Mr.  Roach,  a  News  staffer 
since  1954,  was  cited  for  his 
reporting  under  deadline  pres- 
.sure  of  the  slayings  of  Dr. 
William  J.  Bresnahan  and  his 
wife.  Laurel,  of  Broomfield, 
Colo.,  at  their  vacation  campsite 
near  Silverthorne,  Colo.  He  re¬ 
ceived  $100  and  a  bronze  plaque. 

The  couple  were  stabbed  and 
bludgeoned  to  death  Aug.  3. 
Their  16-year-old  son,  James, 
was  arrested  and  is  in  jail, 
charged  with  the  crimes  and 
awaiting  trial. 

In  writing  11  byline  stories 
on  the  slayings,  the  veteran  re¬ 
porter  had  to  overcome  a  veil 
of  secrecy  imposed  by  law  offi¬ 
cers  and  District  Attorney  Har¬ 
old  Grant  of  Leadville,  Colo. 

• 

Freedman  Promoted 
On  New  York  Times 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  this  week  announced  the 
promotion  of  Emanuel  R. 
Freedman,  foreign  news  editor 
since  1948,  to  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Freedman,  a  native 
of  York,  Pa.,  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1934. 

Other  staff  changes  are: 

Anthony  Lewis,  from  the 
Washington  Bureau  to  chief  of 
the  London  Bureau; 

Sydney  Gruson,  from  London 
to  foreign  news  editor. 


Belt  Radio 
Gets  Photog 
Arrested 


Bob  Sherman,  a  freelance 
news  photographer  on  Long 
Island,  faces  a  court  hearing 
Nov.  18  for  wearing  a  police 
frequency  belt  radio  in  his  car. 

Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  violating  434-37.0 
of  the  Administrative  Code  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  was  ar¬ 
rested  Oct.  20  in  Queens  Vil¬ 
lage.  The  section  of  the  code 
reads: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  equip  an  automobile 
with  a  radio  receiving  set  cap¬ 
able  of  receiving  signals  on  the 
frequencies  allotted  for  police 
use,  or  use  or  possess  an  auto¬ 
mobile  so  equipped,  without  a 
permit  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  in  his  discretion,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe.” 

Violation  calls  for  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  30  days  or  both. 

Police  have  Ijeen  cracking 
down  on  tow  truck  operators 
who  use  radios  to  learn  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents. 

.Sold  to  .4nyone 

Mr.  Sherman  had  no  permit 
for  the  General  Electric  Message 
Mate  receiver  he  was  wearing. 
He  claimed  equipment  is  sold  to 
anyone  and  no  license  is  required 
to  wear  it  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Sherman  said  he  was  at  a 
car  dealer’s  the  night  of  the 
arrest  when  he  heard  over  the 
belt  radio  that  a  woman  had 
been  hit  by  a  car  a  few  blocks 
away.  He  went  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident  and  took  some  pic¬ 
tures  with  the  idea  of  servicing 
the  Long  Island  dailies. 

He  said  he  showed  his  press 
card  to  the  officer  at  the  scene 
and  was  given  information  about 
the  accident.  According  to  Mr. 
Sherman,  when  he  sat  down  in 
his  car,  he  was  arrested  and  the 
radio  confiscated. 

In  pleading  not  guilty,  Mr. 
Sherman  contended  he  did  not 
need  a  police  permit  for  a  belt 
radio  because  he  was  not  using 
it  in  his  automobile.  He  said  he 
has  a  police  radio  in  his  home 
and  office  but  has  not  had  one  in 
his  car  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Sherman,  26,  a  member 
of  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  was  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  in  1961-62.  He 
has  been  covering  assignments 
on  Long  Island  for  the  AP,  UPI, 
Long  Island  Press  and  Queens 
Evening  News. 
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N.Y.  Publishers  Seek  to  Change 
Archaic  Composing  Room  Rules 


Major  “archaic  rules  and  work 
practices  which  an  enlightened 
union  must  change  to  win  wage 
increases”  have  been  highlighted 
to  members  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  by  John 
J.  Gaherin,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

Briefly  stated  they  are: 

1.  Elimination  of  work  rules 
which  frustrate  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  composing  room. 

2.  Complete  elimination  of 
reproduction  of  advertising  or 
“bogus.” 

3.  Preferential  priority  as  to 
hiring,  layoffs,  shifts,  slide  days 
and  starting  times  for  journey¬ 
men  with  special  training  and 
skills. 

Right  to  Use  Computers 

While  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  publishers’  proposals  of  the 
right  to  use  computers,  since 
they  are  satisfied  they  have  that 
right  already,  Mr.  Gaherin  said 
the  publishers  must  automate  to 
increase  production  and  reduce 
costs. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  News 
have  installed  computers  but  are 
not  now  using  them  to  set  type. 
The  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Times  are  using  outside  tape  for 


teletypesetting  market  tables, 
but  the  amount  of  payment  due 
the  union  is  an  unsolved  question 
to  be  arbitrated.  The  Post,  not  a 
member  of  the  association,  is 
also  using  outside  tape,  and  that 
usage  is  currently  under  study 
by  a  joint  committee  from  the 
paper  and  the  printers. 

Mr.  Gaherin  said  that  “a  de¬ 
tailed  study  has  been  made”  and 
that  New  York  newspapers  lag 
25%  behind  other  major  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  in  composing  room  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Bargaining  Has  Begun 

Mr.  Gaherin  was  interviewed 
prior  to  the  fourth  bargaining 
session  between  the  association 
and  the  printers  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  5.  Discussions  began  Oct. 
19,  far  earlier  than  usual,  in 
efforts  to  avoid  another  shut¬ 
down  and  lockout  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  two  years  ago  and  lasted 
for  114  days.  Mr.  Gaherin  has 
invited  other  unions  to  begin 
bargaining  on  contracts  which 
all  expire  March  31,  1965,  be¬ 
fore  the  specified  time  of  Jan. 
31. 

So  far  only  the  printers  have 
accepted.  In  this  case,  tradition 
was  shattered  as  Bertram  A. 


Powers,  local  union  president, 
and  Mr.  Gaherin  both  made  pub¬ 
lic  their  proposals. 

Mr.  Powers  asked  for  wage 
increases  ranging  from  $15.00 
to  $33.80  according  to  shifts. 

“The  publishers  will  consider 
increases  to  the  extent  that  such 
increases  are  justified  by  in¬ 
creases  in  productivity  or 
changes  in  this  contract,”  was 
the  reply. 

I.4ick  of  Productivity 

To  explain  this  response,  Mr. 
Gaherin  said: 

“The  time  has  come  when  the 
New  York  newspaper  industry 
must  face  squarely  its  primary 
problem — lack  of  productivity  in 
composing  rooms  as  compared 
with  other  localities  in  this 
country. 

“If  we  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  elaborate  job 
protection  and  good  wages  for 
all  employes,  we  must  have  the 
funds  available  to  do  so.  Those 
funds  only  become  available 
through  increased  efficiency. 
Efficiency  must  be  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  the  competition  faced 
from  strong  suburban  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  them  non-union, 
and  from  tv,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  communications  media. 


“The  thrust  of  our  propo -  ils 
is  to  increase  efficiency.  We  th:;ik 
that  can  best  be  accomplisnid 
by  shedding  practices  that  pi  ice 
unnecessary  restraint  on  he 
publishers  in  the  day-by-.iay 
operation  of  their  businesse.s 

Good  Job»>  in  InduMry 

“If  this  union  or  any  otlier 
desires  to  face  the  reality  of  the 
present  situation  they  will  real¬ 
ize  that  this  industry  can  pro¬ 
duce  good  jobs  for  the  people 
the  unions  represent,  only  so 
long  as  the  publishers  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

“Today  is  not  yesterday.  Rules 
and  practices  so  valid  50  years 
ago  have  no  place  in  today’s 
thinking.” 

In  a  preamble  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  proposals,  it  was  stated 
that  the  union’s  reque.st  for  a 
.separate  agreement  with  each 
publisher  is  rejected.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  issued  a  complaint  and  hear¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  for  Nov.  23 
on  this  question.  The  union  and 
the  association  have  agreed  to 
continue  bargaining  without 
prejudice  to  the  association’s 
position  of  desiring  to  maintain 
the  long-.standing  multi-em¬ 
ployer  bargaining  unit. 

Want  ITU  Signature 

In  the  first  proposed  contract 
change,  the  publishers  seek  to 
make  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  a  party  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


N.Y.  Printers  Put  Demands 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  pared  to  the  present  $135.60.  The 
of  New  York  Typographical  “afternoon”  rates  would  range 
Union  No.  6,  has  made  public  all  from  $121.44  the  first  year  to 
proposals  to  New  York  City  $165.66  the  sixth  year.  Those  on 
newspaper  publishers  as  negotia-  the  night  shift  would  get  $126.96 
tions  for  a  new  contract  con-  the  first  year  instead  of  the 
tinue.  Talks  began  Oct.  19.  The  present  $100.40  up  to  $173.19 
present  contract  expires  March  for  the  sixth  year  as  compared 
31,  1965.  to  $142.10.  Sixth  year  appren- 

Wage  increases  being  asked  tices  on  the  lobster  shift  would 
for  a  five-day  week  are:  be  paid  $180.72  instead  of  the 

Day  Shift  from  $145  to  $164.  present  $148.60. 

Afternoon  (a  new  category)  ■ 

$180  40  Other  Proposals 

Night  from  $159  to  $188.60.  The  printers  are  also  asking: 

Third  (Lobster)  from  $159  to  •  a  one-year  contract,  in- 

$196.80.  stead  of  two ; 

A  six-hour  instead  of  a  seven-  •  an  “automation  fund,”  a 
hour  day  is  proposed,  and  this  sum  equal  to  5%  of  the  gross 
new  paragraph  is  added:  payroll  of  employes  covered  by 

“Within  each  six-hour  shift  the  contract; 
there  shall  not  be  less  than  a  •  a  specific  publisher  commit- 
15-minute  period  immediately  ment  not  to  require  printers  to 
preceding  lunch  and  not  less  cross  another  union’s  picket  line ; 
than  a  15-minute  period  immedi-  •  new  proposals  on  hiring 
ately  preceding  quitting  time  for  and  firing  of  journeymen; 
the  purpose  of  washing  up  and  •  premium  pay  for  Saturday 
changing  clothes.”  and  Sunday  work; 

Apprentices  working  days  •  5%  instead  of  1%%  of 
would  be  paid  $110.40  a  week  weekly  earnings  contributed  to 
instead  of  the  present  $95.40  the  the  pension  fund ; 
first  year  and  this  would  go  up  *5%  instead  of  93c  per  shift 
to  $150.60  the  sixth  year  as  com-  to  the  welfare  fund. 


On  the  Table 

•  twice  the  rate  for  overtime  computers  shall  be  subject  to 
instead  of  one  and  a  half  times;  approval  of  the  International 

•  four  weeks  vacation,  in-  Typographical  Union  and  ratifi- 

stead  of  three;  cation  by  membership  of  the 

•  Columbus  Day  and  Election  local  union. 

Day  added  to  eight  holidays  Another  proposed  change  is 
presently  observed;  agreement  by  teth  parties  that 

•  severence  pay  changes ;  there  “shall  be  no  discrimination 

•  stiflFer  section  on  “reproduc-  in  the  hiring  of  journeymen  for 
tion  of  advertising”  or  “bogus”  any  reason.” 

requiring  resetting  within  four  Situation  holders  could  not  be 
instead  of  seven  days,  with  spe-  laid  off,  suspended  or  discharged 
cial  provisions  for  paste-makeup  because  of  a  strike,  controversy 
and  photocomposition;  or  dispute  at  any  other  news- 

•  full  pay  for  jury  duty;  paper  or  “because  of  the  intro- 

•  five  instead  of  three  days  duction  of  automation  or  print- 

sick  leave;  ing  processes  that  are  substi- 

•  step-parents,  step-children,  tutes  for  presently  known  com- 
step-brothers  or  sisters;  father-  posing  room  techniques.” 
in-laws;  mother-in-laws,  daugh-  Another  proposed  section 
ter-in-laws,  and  son-in-laws  are  reads: 

added  to  immediate  family  whose  any  newspaper 

death  would  allow  three  days  covered  by  the  contract  resumes 
leave  of  absence  with  full  pay.  publication  after  a  temporary 

Use  of  Computers  suspension  or  partial  shutdown 

for  any  reason  and  under  any 

The  printers  propose  that  circumstance,  employees  shall 
“computers  may  be  utilized  when  receive  full  weekly  wage  with 
the  parties  are  satisfied  that  no  loss  of  vacation  credits,  nor 
such  utilization  is  to  their  shall  there  be  any  loss  in  accum- 
mutual  advantage.”  ulated  service  in  determining 

Any  agreement  between  the  severance  pay.  .  .  .” 
parties  for  the  utilization  of  (Continued  on  page  16) 
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E^etroit  Bishop  Condemns 
‘Shameful  Misuse  of  Power’ 


Miserable  Mess  on  Union  Side, 

He  Says,  Is  Prolonging  Strike 

(The  following  is  a  statement  other  enterprises;  and,  injuring 


issui^l  Nov.  2  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  everyone,  this  is  precisely  what  ironhio  in  i.uniusion 

Richard  S.  Emrich,  Bishop  of  they  do  not  possess.  The  Detroit  For  tjjg  good  of  all  this  organ- 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Michi-  News  and  the  Detroit  Free  izational  situation  must  be 
gan,  on  the  cause  and  effects  of  Press  must  sign  21  contracts  changed.  If  it  is  not  changed, 
the  shutdown  of  Detroit’s  daily  with  14  different  unions.  one  can  predict  in  the  future 


the  present  strike  is  two  unions, 
with  unlimited  veto  power,  de¬ 
priving  an  entire  metropolitan 
area  of  its  newspapers,  after  12 
other  unions  willingly  and  re- 
.sponsibly  signed  their  contracts. 

Trouble  in  ('.unfusion 


F or  the  good  of  all  this  organ- 


the  shutdown  of  Detroit’s  daily 
newspapers  since  July  9.) 


with  14  different  unions. 


newspapers  since  July  9.)  It  requires  little  imagination  the  trouble  that  always  arises 

*  *  *  messy  fiom  confused  organization. 

Since  Governor  Romney  ap-  situation  which  has  grown  up  union  side  we  read, 

pointed  me  as  one  of  a  commis-  like  weeds  in  a  garden.  Not  simnlv  that  the  Pretssmen' 
L,  .,f  .h.«,  to  advise  „„  prove-  enly  is  there  an  eno^ons  waste  ““  p’lirhe ’s,”u" 

dure.s  in  settling  the  newspaper  of  time  which  leads  the  Pub-  .  ,  „  Qther  union  that  wants 

strike  (and  subsequently  to  try  hshers,  quite  understandably,  to  return  to  work  is  picketing 

our  liand  at  mediation),  it  may  want  longer  contracts  to  give  T  will  riofv 

be  of  interest  if  I  share  some  some  stability  to  the  future;  but  ‘he  picketers.  I  will  defy  ^y- 

persomf  convictions  on  this  mis-  the  fact  of  14  unions  leads  in-  who  knows  anything  about 
fortune  which  has  deprived  us  evitably  to  competition  between  1"®  effect  of  confusion  and  poor 


be  of  interest  if  I  share  some  some  stability  to  the  future;  but 

personal  convictions  on  this  mis-  the  fact  of  14  unions  leads  in-  who  knows  anything  about 
fortune  which  has  deprived  us  evitably  to  competition  between  ^"e  effect  of  confusion  and  poor 
of  newspapers  for  so  many  the  unions  as  an  ambitious  and  organization  upon  human  na- 
weeks.  ill-advised  union  leader  tries  to  ture,  not  to  feel  sympathy  for 

Having  begun  as  an  impartial  prove  he  can  get  more  than  oth-  the  men  whose  responsibility  it 


mediator,  I  find,  after  hours  of  ers. 
fruitless  work  and  weeks  of  re-  When  one  union  can  tie  up  an  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
flection,  that  I  now  believe  that  entire  organization,  this  gives  the  real  issue  by  immersing  our- 
the  striking  unions  are  unjustly  to  that  one  union  an  inordinate  selves  in  details.  The  real  issue 
harming  the  city,  the  newspa-  amount  of  power  —  and  power  is,  on  the  iinion  side,  a  miserable 
pers,  and  the  cause  of  all  good  is  a  heady  drink  which  usually  organizational  mess  which  has 
unions.  corrupts.  tempted  a  small  minority  to  a 

What  I  write  is  in  the  realm  What  we  are  witnessing  in  scandalous  misuse  of  power, 
of  principle.  '  —  ■  "" 

Vuliieruble  Business  Settlement  Proposal 

Let  me  tell  the  story,  as  I 

see  it,  with  the  hope  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
moral  power  of  this  community  and  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  13 
will  be  aroused.  were  meeting  Friday,  Nov.  6,  in  the  Toledo  office  of  the  Federal 

First,  a  peculiar  circumstance  Mediation  Service  in  a  new  effort  to  settle  the  dispute  that  has 
of  newspapers  is  the  pressure  closed  the  newspapers  since  July  9.  The  publishers  said  their 
of  time  upon  them,  the  threat-  contract  settlement  proposal,  which  was  rejected  by  the  press- 
ening  deadline  which  must  be  men  despite  an  appeal  by  President  Johnson  to  end  the  strike, 
met;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  was  still  on  the  table.  This  provides: 


is  to  publish  these  papers. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of 


corrupts. 


tempted  a  small  minority  to  a 


What  we  are  witnessing  in  scandalous  misuse  of  power. 


Settlement  Proposal 


a  newspaper  is  an  extremely 
perishable  product.  While  we 
can  make  pills  or  shoes,  and 
store  them,  there  is  nothing 
older  than  yesterday’s  paper. 
Newspapers  either  come  out  at 
the  proper  time  with  their  in¬ 
formation  and  advertisements, 
or  they  are  close  to  worthless. 
This  is  an  important  backgpround 
fact  which  distinguishes  news¬ 
papers  from  some  other  busi¬ 
ness  concerns;  which  can  give 
us  sympathy  for  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  publishing;  and  which 
reveals  how  vulnerable  they  are 
to  harassment. 

14  Unions,  21  Contracts 

Second,  this  time  factor  means 
that  no  paper  can  be  published 
in  a  healthy  manner  which  does 
not  possess  an  orderly  and  re¬ 
liable  organization. 

Newspapers,  by  their  nature, 
require  more  order  than  many 


1.  The  term  of  the  agreement  is  the  date  of  signing,  through 
November  30,  1967. 

2.  ’The  scale  of  wages  would  be  increased  as  follows: 

Effective  March  1,  1964,  $4.55  per  week,  day  and  night. 
This  increase  would  be  fully  retroactive. 

Effective  March  1,  1965,  $4.90  per  week,  day  and  night. 

Effective  March  1,  1966,  $4.55  per  week,  day  and  night. 

Effective  March  1,  1967,  $3.75  per  week,  day  and  night. 

3.  Additionally,  a  contribution  of  $1.00  per  week  to  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Benefit  Plan,  effective  March  1,  1964. 

4.  Effective  March  1,  1965,  Sickness  and  Accident  benefits 
would  be  increased  one  bracket  (to  provide  insurance  on 
higher  earnings). 

5.  Upon  proper  notice  to  the  Publishers,  the  union  may  divert 
monies  from  the  increased  wage  scales  to  the  Retirement 
Benefit  Plan  and/or  to  establish  a  Health  and  Welfare 
Fund.  Also,  monies  from  the  increased  wage  scales  can  be 
diverted  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  fourth  week  of  vacation  after 
five  years  of  continuous  service. 

6.  Eight  (8)  unit  presses  shall  have  sixteen  (16)  men,  two  (2) 
of  whom  shall  be  in  charge.  However,  no  flying  paster  man 
will  be  assigned  to  an  eight  (8)  unit  press. 

7.  It  would  be  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  manning 
schedules  on  present  equipment  either  by  negotiations  or 
arbitration  for  a  five  year  period,  continuing  through  No¬ 
vember  30,  1969. 


They  have  closed  down  two  pa¬ 
pers,  deprived  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  needed  news  be¬ 
fore  an  election,  put  thousands 
out  of  work;  and  caused  a  big 
enough  mess  to  bring  in  a 
mayor,  a  governor,  and  even  the 
President,  to  no  effect. 

While  I  developed  a  personal 
affection  for  the  men  in  the  two 
unions,  and  hope  it  was  mutual, 

I  found  that  my  reason  sided 
with  the  Publishers  in  their  re¬ 
solve  not  to  permit  this  misuse 
of  power,  this  anarchic  power 
play,  to  succeed. 

The  men  in  the  unions,  as  well 
as  the  Publishers,  both  claim 
to  be  “sincere.”  Since  God  alone 
can  look  on  the  inward  heart 
and  judge  sincerity,  the  people 
of  this  city  should  look  at  the 
outward  organizational  mess, 
and  form  their  judgment.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  men  who  are 
inwardly  sincere  to  be  outward¬ 
ly  wrong. 

Bights  of  Others 

Third,  one  of  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  social  truths  comes  to  us 
from  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when 
he  describes  the  Church  as  a 
Body,  composed  of  many  mem¬ 
bers,  each  part  of  the  Body  hav¬ 
ing  its  necessary  function  and 
dignity.  This  great  and  true 
conception  can,  of  course,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  social  groups  —  the 
body  politic,  a  university,  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  and  the  family. 
There  are  two  truths  in  this 
conception  of  the  body  which 
need  to  be  recovered  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  strike. 

(a)  If  each  person,  or  group, 
is  only  part  of  the  body  in 
Church,  State,  business  or  fam¬ 
ily,  then  the  whole  body  has  its 
rights,  as  well  as  the  part.  Jus¬ 
tice  is  due  to  the  whole,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual  units.  Free¬ 
dom,  then,  must  always  be  so¬ 
cial,  responsible,  and  limited,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  members  one  of 
another.  So,  as  against  the 
anarchy  of  self-will,  St.  Paul 
asks  each  man  not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he 
ought  to  think.  If  we  act  with¬ 
out  due  regard  for  the  common 
good  and  the  rights  of  the  body, 
that  is  arrogance,  presumption, 
and  creates  anarchy. 

(b)  Within  the  social  struc¬ 
ture,  as  within  the  human  body, 
there  are  distinctions  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  differences  of  function. 
If  a  part  of  the  social  body  has 
its  necessary  and  honored  place 
where  it  belongs,  that  means 
also  that  it  can  get  out  of  place. 
In  any  social  organization  there 
is  inevitably  an  “up”  and  a 
“down.” 

“The  rule,”  says  Richard 
Weaver,  “is  that  each  shall  act 
where  he  is  strong;  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  identical  roles  produces 
first  confusion  and  then  aliena- 
(Contirmed  on  page  16) 
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Bishop  Condemns 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

tion,  as  we  have  increasing  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe.” 

It  is  an  anarchic  confusing  of 
function  which  has  led,  in  great 
part,  to  the  tragedy  of  this  long 
strike. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  manage,  of  leadership 
to  lead,  of  government  to  gov¬ 
ern.  This  responsibility  cannot 
be  relinquished;  nor  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  wise  decisions,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  subordinate  posi¬ 
tions  they  occupy. 

Munagrmcnl's  Place 

Management  stands,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
whole  enterprise,  seeing  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  parts  to  each 
other,  seeing  the  past  and  plan¬ 
ning  the  future,  and  possessing 
a  perspective  which  no  other 
part  of  the  organization  can 
possibly  have.  By  its  nature  it 
cannot  relinquish  its  function, 
or  permit  policy  to  be  dictated 
from  below,  without  bringing 
disaster  to  the  whole  body. 

Management  can,  and  should, 
receive  complaints,  criticisms, 
and  suggestions  from  subordi¬ 
nate  units;  but  it  must  reserve 
the  right  to  analyze  them,  to 
form  policy,  and  not  necessarily 
to  agree  with  a  cure  demanded 
by  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Shall  one  parish  in  a  diocese 
dictate  policy  to  the  Bishop  and 
Council?  Shall  one  department 
in  the  University  of  Michigan 
presume  to  dictate  policy  to  the 
Presidents  and  Regents?  Do  we 
no  longer  in  America  see  the 
rights  of  the  total  body,  or  rec¬ 
ognize  that  a  man  or  unit  can 
get  “too  big  for  its  britches?” 

Management  cannot  permit  a 
part  to  dictate  policy  for  the 
whole,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  each  subordinate  unit  is 
in  a  valley  where  it  often  does 
not  see  the  total  picture,  or  rec¬ 
ognize  the  effect  upon  the  whole 
of  a  particular  demand. 

Not  only  is  the  management 
of  the  newspapers  refusing  to 
permit  this  destructive  power 
play  to  succeed  (Is  it  right  that 
the  misuse  of  power,  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  whole,  and  hurting  the 
city,  should  be  rewarded?),  but 
it  is  rightly  refusing  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  subordinate  unit. 

The  City  of  Detroit  must  learn 
to  recogrnize  that  any  group  can 
misuse  power,  and  that  even  a 
union  can  say,  “The  public  be 
damned.”  Remember  (a)  that 
12  out  of  14  unions,  the  vast 
majority,  signed  their  contracts; 
(b)  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  a  considerable  financial 
package  was  offered  to  the  strik- 
16 


ing  unions;  and  (c)  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  labor  in  general, 
with  teachers,  clergy,  and  pub¬ 
lic  serv’ants,  these  strikers  are 
well  paid  men.  The  issue  here  is 
one  of  order,  of  the  responsible 
use  of  power,  of  management’s 
right  to  be  management.  Con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  issues. 

The  Pressman’s  Union  stated 
that  it  had  a  mandate  (which 
means  command,  or  order) 
from  its  membership  for  time 
and  a  half  pay  on  Saturday 
night,  which  night  falls  within 
their  normal  35-hour  work  week. 
This  means  that  they  were  de¬ 
manding  a  28-hour  work  week 
at  regular  pay,  with  everything 
over  that  time  and  a  half.  Now 
that  is  policy;  for  management 
on  its  hill  sees  that  if  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  granted  to  the  Press¬ 
men,  it  must  with  justice  be 
granted  to  all. 

The  Pressmen  in  their  valley 
are  demanding  a  principle  of 
management  which  it,  on  its 
hill,  sees  must  apply  to  the 
average.  The  union  is  provoked 
becau.se  management  will  not 
compromise  on  this;  but  man¬ 
agement  rightly  says  it  will  not 
compromise  on  its  right  to  man¬ 
age,  which  means  to  determine 
policy.  In  determining  policy 
men  are  not  equals  in  any  sane 
organization;  for  what  seems 
reasonable,  even  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  to  men  in  a  subordinate 
unit,  may  be  of  enormous  con- 
.sequence  when  applied  to  the 
whole. 

CenemuH  Offer 

The  Publishers  have  offered 
what  many  consider  to  be  a 
generous  financial  package  to 
the  striking  unions;  but  they 
refuse  to  permit  the  Pressmen 
to  drive  the  bus,  even  though 
the  Pressmen  have  stopped  the 
bus.  Does  everyone  on  a  bus 
have  a  right  to  put  his  hands 
on  the  wheel? 

Because  Pressmen  have  their 
rights,  and  duties,  do  they  have 
the  right  to  deprive  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  rights  and  duties? 
Are  the  words  “arrogance,” 
“presumption,”  “insubordina¬ 
tion,”  “anarchy”  no  longer  part 
of  America’s  vocabulary? 

Just  as  the  moral  indignation 
or  the  people  rose  in  the  past 
against  the  misuse  of  power  by 
the  Church,  government,  and 
big  business,  so  it  will  rise  to¬ 
day  against  the  misuse  of  power 
by  unions.  In  history  irresponsi¬ 
bility  and  excess  are  always 
punished. 

Finally,  what  I  have  written 
is  really  pro-union,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  this  strike  hurts 
the  legitimate  cause  of  union¬ 
ism.  Actually,  since  organized 
labor  is  being  hurt  by  this  mis¬ 
use  of  power,  the  strikers  may 
be  said  to  be  members  of  two 


N.Y,  Publishers 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
agreement. 

Where  the  union  “offers”  to 
furnish  as  many  skilled  work¬ 
men  as  may  be  required,  the 
publishers  propose  that  they 
“shall”  do  so,  adding: 

“When  the  union  is  unable  to 
furnish  sufficient  competent 
qualified  workmen  at  straight- 
time  rates,  the  publisher  may 
secure  such  workmen  from  any 
source.” 

In  the  section  dealing  with 
photocomposition  and  paste- 
makeup  methods,  the  publishers 

anti-union  unions.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  men,  and  not  just  some, 
can  be  corrupted  by  power. 

Because  unions  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  function,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  they  can  usurp  other 
functions.  Why  is  it,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  one  union  can  veto  the 
capacity  of  a  whole  paper  to 
publish,  atid  throw  thousands 
out  of  work,  but  no  other  un¬ 
ion  can  veto  the  capacity  of  the 
Pressmen  to  strike?  What  kind 
of  justice  is  this? 

Unions  have  a  right  to  or¬ 
ganize,  but  they  do  not  have  a 
right  to  foist  an  organizational 
mess  upon  an  industry.  They 
have  a  right  to  their  place;  they 
do  not  have  a  right  to  get  out 
of  place.  They  have  a  right  to 
ask,  or  demand,  that  labor  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  a  company; 
they  do  not  have  a  right  to  de¬ 
prive  thousands  of  employees  of 
their  pay  for  months,  when 
these  thousands  want  to  return 
to  work.  Because  a  union  was 
good  yesterday,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  it  cannot  be  foolish, 
irresponsible,  and  unjust  today. 

This  strike  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  and,  in  ways  hard  to 
measure,  has  done  incalculable 
harm.  Since  the  strike  hurts 
the  common  good,  harms  the 
newspapers,  throws  thousands 
of  innocent  people  out  of  work, 
and  injures  the  cause  of  good 
unionism,  what  in  the  name  of 
heaven  is  the  sense  of  it?  If  it 
is  caused  by  a  personality  prob¬ 
lem  within  a  union,  let  the  un¬ 
ion  members  correct  the  per¬ 
sonality  problem.  Let  the  unions 
resolve  this  problem  by  them¬ 
selves  before  the  moral  power 
of  the  people,  or  the  government 
acting  for  the  people,  steps  in 
with  a  less  desirable  solution. 

If  you  agree  with  this  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  total  situation,  speak 
to  the  men  who  are  striking, 
and  ask  them  to  exercise  some 
statesmanship.  Good  union  lead¬ 
ers  are  wise  statesmen,  loving 
the  common  good,  and  not  de¬ 
stroyers.  And,  wherever  you  are 
placed,  do  what  you  can  to  end 
this  shameful  situation. 

EDITOR  SC  PUB 


propose  that  in  the  event  <  t  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  with  un- 
other  union,  the  printers  union 
“will  not  cause  and  shall  j-re- 
vent  work  stoppages,  duplication 
of  work,  or  any  interruption  of 
production.” 

Arbitration  is  proposed  as  a 
means  of  settling  juri.sdictic.iial 
disputes,  with  decisions  of  arbi¬ 
trators  final  and  binding. 

The  publishers  are  also  asking 
for  the  right  to  use  tape  received 
over  leased  wires  from  any  serv¬ 
ice,  after  notifying  the  union 
of  this  intention  in  writing. 
Other  tape  must  be  perforated 
by  the  printers. 

A  photocomposition  training 
program  agreed  to  in  the  last 
contract,  which  the  union  wishes 
to  continue,  is  deleted  by  the 
publishers. 

Exclusion  of  Foremen 

The  association  proposes  that 
the  general  foreman,  shift  fore¬ 
man,  department  heads  and 
assistants  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  bargaining  unit  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  union  disciplinary  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Shift  foremen,  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  their  assistants 
would  be  able  to  discharge  em¬ 
ployes.  Those  discharged  must 
leave  the  composing  room  im¬ 
mediately,  but  the  discharge  will 
not  become  final  until  confirmed 
by  the  general  foreman. 

The  foreman  shall  decide  on 
the  minimum  number  of  situa¬ 
tions  needed  to  meet  office  re¬ 
quirements.  Situation  holders 
may  be  laid  off  upon  48  hours 
notice. 

When  new  situations  are  cre¬ 
ated,  when  new  shifts  are  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  foreman  may  give  first 
choice  to  employes  with  priority 
who  are  in  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion  and  in  the  same  composing 
room,  but  only  if  they  are,  in 
the  foreman’s  sole  judgment, 
able  to  perform  the  required 
duties. 

Journeymen  who  have  passed 
a  training  course  shall  have 
“preferential  priority  as  to 
hiring,  layoffs,  shifts,  slide  days 
and  starting  times.  No  such 
employe  may  claim  such  prefer¬ 
ential  priority  over  a  journey¬ 
man  with  greater  priority,  who, 
in  the  foreman’s  sole  judgment, 
is  equally  skilled.” 

The  foreman  is  also  granted 
authority  to  transfer  situation 
holders  by  mutual  consent. 

Foremen,  however,  shall  not 
select  or  designate  substitutes, 
which  must  be  furnished  by  reg¬ 
ular  situation  holders. 

Three  days  off  with  pay  on 
bereavement  are  allowed  only 
upon  death  in  the  “immediate 
family”  (“spouse,  parents,  chil¬ 
dren,  brother  or  sister.”) 

Changes  are  also  proposed  in 
grievance  proceedings. 
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How  Civil  Rights  Act  May  Apply  to  Job  Ads 


Ity  Stan  Fiii8iie88 

(L4M,  Providenre  Journal  and  Bulletin 


per.  umn  compared  to  the  separate 

Will  the  declining  of  an  in-  columns  now  in  existence.  While 
terview  in  a  situation  of  this  many  job  descriptions  them- 
the  answers.  But  it’s  conceivable  kind  be  a  violation  of  law  when  selves  do  indicate  a  male  or 
that  this  one  angle  could  cost  the  Act  takes  effect?  On  what  female  preference,  readers  will 
us  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  grounds  will  you  be  able  to  de-  now  have  to  read  through  the 
in  revenue.”  cide  to  hire  or  not  hire  a  man  entire  Help  Wanted  section. 

And  other  classifications  or  woman?  In  the  case  of  an  Some  newspapers  have  indi- 
could  be  involved :  “Salesmen  all-female  sales  operation,  is  the  cated  they  are  thinking  of  con- 
Wanted”  and  “Saleswoman  fact  that  you  want  to  hire  only  tinuing  with  separate  classifica- 
Wanted”  might  become  one  clas-  females  justification  for  turn-  tions  after  the  law  goes  into 
regarding  how  this  section  of  sification.  The  possibility  of  a  ing  away  a  male  applicant? 
the  Act,  now  under  study  by 


l  lie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-352)  might  af¬ 
fect  newspaper  Help  Wanted 
advertising  when  Title  VII  — 
the  section  on  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  —  goes  into 
effect  next  July  second. 

There  are  varying  opinions 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


many  newspapers’  legal  expects, 
by  ANPA  and  other  interested 
groups,  will  actually  affect  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

The  possible  loss  of  linage  is 
viewed  with  considerable  con¬ 
cern  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country.  Many 
newspapers  contacted  aren’t  too 
alarmed.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  change  in  the  male  and  female 
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are  quite  a  few  questions  at  this 
time  that  remain  answered 
Section  703.  (a)  states,  “It 


“Situations  Wanted”  columns 
could  be  affected,  too. 

Newspaper  Classified  Adver- 


( Classified  Advertising  Man- 


effect  as  a  test  of  the  law’s 
adequacy.  Most  feel  they  will 
have  to  merge  the  classifications. 

Questions  have  come  up  in 
Classified  Managers’  meetings 
like,  “What  does  the  advertiser 
do  if  he  wants  a  salesperson 
who  must  be  able  to  handle 
heavy  display  materials?  Does 
his  ad  read,  ‘Salesperson 
wanted,  ready  -  to  -  wear  line. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  80  pound 


shall  be  an  unlawful  employ-  tising  Departments  have  long 


ment  practice  for  an  employer — 
(1)  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire 
or  to  discharge  any  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 


been  “equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ers”  in  hiring  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  workers  and  might  well 
be  an  example  in  the  business 
world  where  men  and  women 
have  had  equal  chances.  Tele¬ 
phone  salesrooms  in  many 


plojTnent,  because  of  such  in-  larger  cities  hire  male  and/or 


dividual’s  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,” 

The  same  general  conditions 
apply  to  segregating  or  classi- 


female  salespeople.  There  are 
instances  of  male  telephone 
room  managers  and  many  in¬ 
stances  where  women  manage 


fying  employes,  and  they  apply  telephone  salesrooms,  although 


agers  aren’t  asking  questions  sample  cases’  ”? 
like  this  just  for  their  own  op-  The  Act  (Sec.  704,  (b))  says 
erations  —  but  in  the  interest  that  a  notice  or  advertisement 
of  the  entire  community  of  em-  “may  indicate  a  preference, 
ployers,  advertisers  and  job  limitation,  specification,  or  dis- 
seekers.)  crimination  based  on  religion. 

There  is  concern,  too,  regard-  sex,  or  national  origpn  when  re- 
ing  the  move  toward  one  “Help  ligion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
Wanted  —  Male  or  Female”  col-  {Continued  on  page  24) 

Color  File  Contains 
Christmas  Ad  Ideas 


also  to  labor  organizations  and 
employment  agencies,  public  or 
private. 

The  “wrinkle”  in  the  law 
differentiating  it  from  what  has 


Milwaukee 
The  Christmas  color  file  pack¬ 
age  of  full  color  advertising  and 
editorial  illustrations  for  Mil¬ 


as  operations  become  smaller, 
they  do  tend  more  toward  fe¬ 
male  supervisors  and  all-female 
telephone  sales  divisions.  There 

.......  are  many  examples,  too,  of  fe-  ,  ■ 

been  generally  normal  practices  male  Classified  Advertising  Journal  Color  Service 

in  newspapers’  handling  of  Help  Managers,  where  these  women  „  A™,  ®  completion 

direct  staffs  comprising  men 
and  women. 

On  September  14,  a  news 
service  story  was  carried  in  the 


Wanted  advertising  for  quite 
some  time,  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
person’s  sex  as  something  not  to 
discriminate  against. 


This  angle  of  the  law  seems  Providence  Journal  covering  the 


to  indicate  that  newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  columns  will  no  longer 
have  separate  classifications  for 
“Help  Wanted  —  Male”  and 
“Help  Wanted  —  Female.” 

This  could  affect  situations 
where  advertisers  might,  after 
the  law  goes  into  effect,  be  run¬ 
ning  just  one  ad  in  the  “Help 
Wanted  —  Male  or  Female” 
column,  where  now,  because  of 
the  nature  of  some  job  cate¬ 
gories,  he  might  run  two  sepa¬ 
rate  ads. 

Job  classifications  such  as 
“short  order  cook,”  “sales  clerk” 
or  “paste-up  artist”  represent 


"no  sex"  angle  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Mentioning  the  run¬ 
ning  of  an  ad  for  a  secretary, 
the  story  said,  “His  ad,  if  run 
as  it  would  be  now  under  the 
heading  ‘Help  Wanted  —  Fe¬ 
male,’  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  equal  opportunity  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Law. 
After  next  July,  such  ads  can 


of  the  most  active  year  in  the 
11  years  of  its  operation. 

The  holiday  package  is  an 
addition  to  the  service’s  regular 
weekly  distribution  of  a  color 
file  which  averages  60  tearsheets 
and  preprints  of  advertising  and 
editorial  color  for  which  print¬ 
ing  materials  are  available,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clifford  Wenthur, 
Color  Service  manager. 

Weekly  files  include  timely  and 
seasonal  color  illustrations,  such 
as  recent  ones  on  Thanksgiving 
and  a  full  array  of  nationally 


no  longer  be  addressed  only  to  known  figures  on  the  political 

scene,  and  special  original  fea- 


women. 

On  that  same  day,  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company’s  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Department 
ran  an  ad  under  the  “Help 


ture  illustrations  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  art  staff. 

The  Service  has  also  supplied 
specialized  packages  to  all  news- 


situations  where  an  employer  tion  for  telephone  salesgirls. 


Wanted  —  Women”  classifica-  papers  printing  color,  such  as 


might  hire  a  man  or  a  woman. 

A  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  said,  “We’re 
studying  it.  We  don’t  know  all 


One  caller  that  afternoon  was  a 
young  man  who  asked  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
had  read  the  “equal  opportu¬ 
nity”  story  in  the  morning  pa- 


the  library  of  food  illustrations 
with  suitable  recipe  copy  accom¬ 
panying  it,  released  by  the 
American  Dairly  Association, 
Wenthur  indicated. 

Special  ROP  color  food  fea¬ 


ture  pages  were  distributed  in 
recent  weeks  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  companies  such  as 
Green  Giant  Co.,  Minute  Maid 
Co.,  Tupperware  Home  Parties, 
Mclhlenney’s  Tabasco  and  the 
National  Apple  Institute  and 
Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

In  the  home  furnishings  field, 
the  American  Hardboard  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Tile  Council  of  America, 
Barcalo  Lounger  Chair,  Basic 
Witz,  Cabin  Crafts  Industries 
and  the  American  Wool  Council, 
tied-in  with  color  service  offer¬ 
ings  of  special  editorial  color 
materials. 

For  Meat  Pr€>ducts 

Advertising  color  mat  cata¬ 
logues  for  major  meat  packers — 
Wilson,  Rath,  Hormel  and  Ar¬ 
mour — including  both  full  color 
and  duo-tone  illustrations,  were 
sent  to  retail  ad  managers  of  all 
color  papers.  In  the  grocery 
product  line.  Green  Giant,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Soup,  California  Packing 
Co.  and  others,  supplied  full 
brochures  of  product  and  pro¬ 
duction  use  illustrations. 

Extensive  color  catalogues 
were  developed  by  the  ADA  and 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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‘Fact  Ads’  Work  Best  In  Newspapers 


What’s  new 


"I'm  crazy  about  fhit  ad.  It's  factual  on  the 
product.  And  it's  timely  in  three  ways.  It 
has  the  timeliness  inherent  in  real  product 
news.  It  has  a  coupon  good  for  a  limited 
time  only.  And  as  a  bonus,  if  makes  a  timely 
tie-in  with  the  current  Green  Giant  tv  com¬ 
mercial  that  says,  "Okay,  Green  Giant, 
what's  new  besides  Ho,  Ho,  Ho?" 


besides  Ho  Ho  Ho? 


Swtvl 

lAras 


TW  Jolly  Grmi  Giaiit*!!  exiiusive 
•(weel  pra.s  frozen  in  tuitter  sauce! 


'65  Comet  completes  16,200-miie  durability  run 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  in  40  days 


"This  Smirnoff  ad  goes  too  far. 
It  simply  echoes  the  national 
campaign  without  an  element 
of  timeliness  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  in  newspapers." 


f  Comet 


".  .  .  .  too  many  advertisers  use  newspapers  only 
to  build  a  long  term  image,  in  black-and-white 
or  in  color." 


"New  car  introductions  are  timely 
shows  they  can  be  factual  as  well." 

Benton  &  Bowles  creative  su¬ 
pervisor,  Mitchell  J.  Epstein 
thinks  too  many  national  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  fail  to 
communicate  with  the  reader 
because  the  ads  do  not  stress 
timely  facts. 

Mr.  Epstein  told  this  to  a 
grroup  of  more  than  200  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  executives  at¬ 
tending  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
ts 


now.  Comet 

tising,  ANPA  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.  The  one  day 
session,  titled,  “Communicating 
with  the  Newspaper  Reader,” 
was  held  last  Thursday. 

National  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  could  avoid  “a  lot  of 
losers,”  the  agency  vicepresi¬ 
dent  said,  by  presenting  a  sell¬ 


ing  idea  that  is  “both  timely 
enough  and  factual  enough  to 
make  the  reader  believe  it,  re¬ 
member  it,  and  feel  compelled 
to  act  on  it  before  the  stores 
close  tonight.” 

Mr.  Epstein  said  this  was  his 
agency’s  philosophy,  but  he 
point^  out  that  these  guidelines 
— ^timely  and  factual — are  not 
substitutes  for  creativity  or  a 
sure-fire  formula  for  successful 
newspaper  advertising.  Too 


many  ads  are  timely,  factual 
and  dull,  he  said. 

Mr.  Epstein  fiashed  on  a 
screen  several  advertisements 
that  have  appeared  in  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  past  week  to 
illustrate  what  he  thought  were 
examples  of  good  and  bad  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  On  this 
page  are  some  of  the  ads  he 
showed  along  with  his  criti¬ 
cisms. 
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"'The  Dodge-size  compact.  Dart . ' 

Thirty-four  words  so  far,  and  still  if  hasn't 
set  forth  a  fact." 


\\  ck<  «nc  St<  >ich  riicWi  irld  <  or! 

White  Labcr 

DEWAR’S 


San  Francisco’s  FIRST  newspaper 
FIRST  IN  NEWS 

More  news  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Northern  California 

FIRST  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

Reaches  more  than  350,000  families  daily 


FIRST  IN  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Over  a  million  lines  more  than  the  second  newspaper 


al)e 

(fan  Jranrisco  (Tljronicle 


Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


Source:  Media  Records 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


Newspapermen  Meet 
With  JWT  Chiefs 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  series  of  meetings  are  in 
progrress  between  top  U.  S. 
newspaper  executives  and  the 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  world’s  largest  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

“We  are  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
these  leaders  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  Through  these  discus¬ 
sions  we  are  graining  a  healthy 
respect  for  what  newspapers  are 
doing  today,’’  Daniel  Seymour, 
president,  said  this  week. 

The  meetingrs,  that  are  con¬ 
tinuing,  g^rew  out  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Norman  H.  Strouse, 
then  president,  now  JWT’s 
chairman,  published  in  Editor 
&  PUBUSHER  June  20.  Mr. 
Strouse  then  commented  that, 
although  he  had  as  far  back  as 
1955,  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
newspaper  editors  and  publish- 


Ererything 
in  Baltimore 
rcTolTes  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That^s  why  | 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising  I 

in.  I 

Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Natjond  RapraunUtivM: 
CraMNr,  Woodward,  O'Hara  &  Ormsbeo 
Now  Yo^  San  Francisco,  Lot  Angeles, 
CWcato,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


ers  call  on  him  at  the  JWT  head 
office  in  the  Graybar  Building 
New  York,  he  rarely  sees  them. 
He  once  again  opened  the  door, 
saying  he  thought  “they  (the 
publishers)  are  missing  a  bet  in 
not  taking  advantage  of  the 
normal  great  interest  advertis¬ 
ing  people  have  in  newspapers.” 

“There’s  a  lot  of  romance  in 
the  writing  and  production  of 
newspapers,”  is  exactly  what  he 
said  four  months  ago,  “but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  dropping  in  to 
talk  it  over  with  me  —  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  my  door  is  open  to 
them.” 

Shortly  after  this  interview, 
Mr,  Seymour  succeeded  Mr. 
Strouse  as  president  of  the 
agency. 

Meetings  Held 

“That  article  in  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  has  borne  fruit,”  Mr. 
Seymour  said. 

Latest  JWT-newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  meeting  was  scheduled  for 
Nov.  6  with  Richard  C.  Steele, 
publisher,  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
Other  meetings  so  far  have  been 
held  with  Kingsbury  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Monroe  Gensler,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  New  York 
Journal  American,  Ted  E.  Cal- 
lis,  general  manager  and  Donald 
A,  MacDonald,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Wail  Street  Journal; 
Frank  S.  McKinney,  general 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star;  and  Clarence  B.  Hanson 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 


By  keyboarding  in 
the  42  to  72  point 
range  you  eliminate 
the  need  to  produce 
type  by  auxiliary 


Daniel  Seymour 


Usually  representing  the 
agency  at  the  meetings  besides 
the  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  were  Henry  Schachte 
and  Edward  G,  Wilson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresidents,  and  Richard 
T.  Jones,  vicepresident  and  me¬ 
dia  director. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  unable  to 
be  present  when  Mr.  Smith  of 
the  Journal  American  called 
with  his  advertising  director. 
Mr.  Smith  told  the  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  his  appearance  had 
been  prompted  by  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  story.  Interviewed 
this  week,  he  said  he  was  given 
all  the  time  he  needed  to  tell  of 
the  substantial  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years 
at  the  Journal  American,  includ¬ 
ing  addition  of  complete  stock 
tables  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000; 
expansion  of  women’s  pages, 
and  their  restyling  in  seven  col¬ 
umn  treatment;  addition  of  the 
Sunday  Journal  for  Living;  the 
introduction  of  the  Sunday 
rotogravure  Pictorial  Living; 
and  the  pocket-sized  tv  program 
section  that  jumped  the  Sunday 
circulation  100,000. 

In  regard  to  surveys  on  read¬ 
ership,  Mr.  Smith  told  how  his 
paper  compared  favorably  in  the 
News  “Profile  of  the  Millions” 
and  of  a  recent  SRDS-Data 
study  that  showed  the  high  JA 
readership  among  people  earn¬ 
ing  $7500  to  $10,000  a  year. 

‘Worth  While’ 

Mr.  Seymour  described  the 
meetings  he  has  attended  so  far 
as  “informal,  but  decidedly 
worth  while.” 

“A  need  for  more  qualitative 
information  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  was  a  common  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  all  these  meetings,” 
Mr.  Seymour  said.  “We  have 
a  good  deal  of  quantitative  data. 
But  we  firmly  believe  it  would 
help  newspapers  present  the 
best  possible  competitive  story, 
if  we  knew  more  about  the  ways 
in  which  people  reacted  to  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Seymour  said  many  dif¬ 


ferent  mutual  problems  wore  , 
discussed,  both  in  general  and 
specific  terms.  Topics  would  : 
range  from  the  broad  picture  of 
“what  the  newspaper  industry 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  imprr.v- 
ing  its  product”  to  agency  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  rate  differential  be-  ; 
tween  local  and  national  rates, 
in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  I  j 
standard  practice  in  the  field,  j 
“We  found  out  a  great  deal  j  | 
from  these  meetings  about  the 
markets  the  respective  newspa¬ 
pers  represented,”  Mr.  Seymour  fj 
said,  “and  about  the  philosophy  1 1 
behind  the  newspapers  involved,  ;  i 
the  sort  of  information  you  lo 
cannot  get  from  statistics.” 

‘Tlie  Great  Edge*  j 

“We  are  convinced  that  in-  I 
creased  qualitative  information  J 
on  reader  response  to  newspa¬ 
pers  would  help  the  industry 
in  their  drive  to  get  more  na-  ■ 
tional  advertising  dollars  than 
they  are  now  getting.  .i 

“Newspapers  are  very  close  1 
to  their  communities,  to  the  J 
people  who  are  the  consumers 
of  the  goods  and  services  we 
advertise.  This  is  the  great  edge  i 
newspapers  have  over  other  me-  [ 
dia. 

“But  from  all  media  we  are 
requiring  much  more  detailed  ; 
and  sophisticated  data  today  j 
than  ever  before.  We  cannot  j 
know  too  much  about  newspa- 
ers,  radio,  tv,  magazines,  and  y 
the  industrial  and  trade  press.”  r 
Mr.  Seymour  comment^  that  j 
in  providing  qualitative  infor- 
mation  about  their  audiences  ra-  i 
dio  and  tv  were  not  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  newspapers. 

“The  finest  promotion  job,  the 
greatest  effort  of  trying  to  work  i 
together  with  the  advertising  I 
agencies  is  being  done  by  the  h 
magazines,”  he  said.  “From  this 
medium  we  find  a  constant  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
and  the  staff  to  build  a  sound 
relationship  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  agencies  and 
themselves.” 

In  regard  to  agency  interest 
in  demographic  data,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  was  asked  about  the  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  to  open  the 
door  to  auditing  other  data  than  | 
circulation  statements.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  might 
include  demographic  material 
and  might  also  eventually  put 
the  ABC  in  the  field  of  auditing 
radio  and  tv  audience  figures. 

Need  More  Data 
“We’ll  foster  any  accredited 
organization  to  get  better  in¬ 
formation  on  all  media,”  Mr. 
Seymour  promised.  He  admitted 
much  of  the  rating  information 
on  tv  was  not  satisfactory. 

“We  have  not  done  all  that 
can  be  done  in  broadcast  re- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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San  Diego,  California, 

Now  the  West’s  '2  City  Newspaper  Market 


Los  Angeles 
#2  San  Diego 
Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Oakland 

Portland 


No  matter  how  you  play  the  numbers  game  — no  matter  which  Western  market  you’re  buying  — you  have  to  consider  San 
Diego:  the  ^2  City  Newspaper  Market  in  the  West.*  And  only  San  Diego  can  offer  you  so  many  buyers  through  just  one  medium 
—  The  San  Diego  Union  Evening  Tribune.  85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  more 
than  85%  of  the  total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union  Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.** 

*San  Diego  ABC  Zone  newly  described  as  of  October,  1964  **Facts  Consoltdated  Market  Survey 

S  Sllif ^atipieuaMnion  |  EVENING  Tribune 


^  Cojfisn  Mcufspopts 

THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  C  ALIFORN I A  -  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  -  SPRINGFI  ELD. 
ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


‘5th  Engine  Jet’  Ads 
Lift  Trans  Caribbean 


Trans  Caribl)ean  Airways  is 
moving  into  leadership  position 
today  in  competition  with  two  of 
industry  giants.  Pan  American 
and  Eastein  Airlines. 

Started  six  years  ago  as  a 
scheduled  carrier  l)etween  the 
U.  S.  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  line 
already  has  captured  about  30 
percent  of  the  traffic.  Two  years 
and  a  half  ago  it  had  10%.  Full 
jet  service  is  now  being  offered 
and  the  route  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Dutch  resort  is¬ 
land  of  Ai-uba. 

0.  Roy  Chalk,  president,  at¬ 
tributed  the  rapid  rise  of  his 
one-time  non-scheduled  carrier 
to  “first  rate  equipment  and 
service,  plus  the  persuasiveness 
of  uniquely  imaginative  adver¬ 
tising  created  by  Warwick  & 
Legler.” 

At  least  once  a  week,  dailies 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  including  New  Jersey, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  carry 
500-line  copy  headlining  that 
Trans  Carib^an  flies  “5th  En¬ 
gine  Fan  Jets”  on  every  flight 
from  New  York. 

The  phrase,  according  to  Ber- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP.I 

West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

SAI^  FRANCtSCO.  220  Montgoniery 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  t7S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


Caribbean  Vacationers  feel  better 
flying  Trans  Caribbean’s 
“Sth  Engine”  Fan  Jet 
(they  like  that  extra  OOmph) 


TCA^TTlA/yS  CA/f/XEAAf 

mr  sm  a/amt-^murruur 


oomph  Ad 

nard  Heller,  agency  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  supervisor, 
“provided  the  first  gfraphic, 
meaningful  presentation  to  the 
public  of  the  fact  that  four  fan- 
jet  engines  develop  more  power 
than  five  ordinary  jets,  and 
hence  achieve  shorter  take-offs, 
faster  climb,  greater  speed,  com¬ 
fort  and  quiet.” 

Warwick  &  Legler  freshened 
the  campaign  this  year  with  the 
new  headline  approach,  “Trans 
Caribbean  Vacationers  like  that 
extra  OOMPH!”  The  term 
“trans-sonic”  is  also  being  used 
to  sharpen  even  further  the 
“5th  Engine”  image.  “Trans¬ 
sonic”  means  speed  of  over  fiOO 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

TM  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


miles  an  hour.  Dayton  Ball  is 
the  copywriter  responsible. 

Both  English  and  Spanish- 
language  dailies  are  used  on  the 
mainland  and  on  the  island. 
Some  regional  magazines,  radio 
spots,  and  a  few  tv  commercials 
round  out  the  schedule. 

Irving  M.  Buckley,  the  line’s 
executiv’e  vicepresident,  reported 
this  week  that  public  response 
to  the  newspaper  ads  has  been 
“most  gratifying.” 

During  the  first  half  of  1964 
Tians  Caribbean  exceeded  the 
first  half  of  1963  by  86%  and 
in  1963  it  was  the  industry 
leader  in  the  rate  of  increase 
in  revenue  passenger  miles.  The 
first  half  of  this  year  also 
showed  a  61.5%  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers. 


This  dramatic  sales  rise  is 
emphasized  by  the  line’s  n- 
crease  in  the  .share  of  market. 
In  1961,  Pan  Am  accounted  for 
65%  of  all  travel  on  the  N(  w 
York-San  Juan  air  route.  Ea.  t- 
ern  did  25%,  leaving  Trans 
Caribbean  with  10%.  Pan  Am’s 
market  share  today  is  50%, 
Trans  Caribbean  gets  30%, 
Eastern  20%. 

“Our  rise  shows  no  signs  of 
stopping,”  Mr.  Chalk  said. 

Trans  Caribbean  Airways 
also  owns  and  operates  D.  C. 
Transit,  Inc.,  the  bus  system 
in  Washington,  D.  C.;  El  Diario 
and  La  Prensa,  U.  S.  Spani.sh 
language  daily;  WRSJ,  San 
Juan  radio  station;  and  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central 
America. 


Color  Service 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

the  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board, 
which  featured  their  products 
with  other  high  traffic  food 
items. 

Ultimate  benefit  of  this  wide 
range  of  advertising  materials  is 
to  allow  retail  advertisers  to  pre¬ 
pare  “omnibus”  color  layouts, 
“mixed-and-matched,”  multi 
product  ads,  without  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  format  or  page  lay¬ 
out,  Mr.  Wenthur  said.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  well  over  30,000  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  illustra¬ 
tions  are  on  file  in  the  Journal’s 
Color  Service  library. 

This  year,  the  editorial  pack¬ 
age  included  a  “unique”  offer¬ 
ing,  when  editors  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  more 
than  400  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trations  taken  inside  Castro’s 
Cuba,  and  stories  by-lined  by 
Journal  staffers,  plus  12  full 
color  illustrations — all  included 
in  the  purchase  price  of  the  color 
mats. 

Series  on  Vietnam 

Response  to  this  offering 
prompted  planning  of  future 
packages  on  topics  of  national 
interest  and  a  special  series  on 
Vietnam  is  now  being  distrib¬ 
uted. 

In  the  same  vein,  through  its 
own  photographers  flown  to  the 
scene  of  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
this  year,  the  Journal  ran  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  disaster  two  days 
after  it  occurred,  made  them 
available  to  subscribers,  and  saw 
them  used  by  8  other  dailies 
within  three  days. 

More  than  300  newspapers 
availed  themselves  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  ROP  Color  Service  in  the 
past  year,  Mr.  Wenthur  said, 
and  the  scope  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  operations  was  extended 
horizontally  to  take  in  as  many 
fields,  projects  and  areas  as 
possible. 


This  included  close  cooperation 
with  the  National  Newspaper 
Week  Committee  in  having  Jour¬ 
nal  artists  prepare  promotional 
illustrations  which  were  picked 
up  by  42  papers.  The  service 
also  worked  with  the  Print  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  on  full 
color  promotional  ads  and  subse¬ 
quent  distribution. 

Mr.  Wenthur  credited  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Journal  Color  Serv¬ 
ice  activities  to  the  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  subscribing  members,  and 
the  increased  acceptance  and 
promotion  of  the  medium  by  the 
increasing  number  of  papers 
using  color. 


Stanley  Tools  Offers 
Mats  in  Co-op  Plan 

Two  sets  of  advertising  mats 
are  being  made  available  to 
hardware  retailers  by  Stanley 
Tools  for  use  in  newspapers 
between  Nov.  1  and  Dec.  24. 

One  set  of  mats  emphasizes 
tools  for  gifts  and  the  other  set 
identifies  the  store  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  Stanley  Shopping 
Sweepstakes,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  for  Dec.  12.  The  Post 
ads  feature  lucky  numbers  to 
bring  customers  to  the  store. 

Dealers  using  the  Stanley  ad 
mats  will  be  reimbursed  50%  of 
the  local  net  cost  of  newspaper 
space. 


ie  disaster  two  days  Donated 

;curred.  made  them 

subscribers,  and  saw  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
by  8  other  dailies  cently  received  an  anonymous 
e  days.  check  for  $1000  with  a  specific 

an  300  newspapers  request  that  it  be  used  by  the 
mselves  of  the  Jour-  Virginia  National  Bank  to  ad- 
Color  Service  in  the  vertise  the  benefits  of  the  Tide- 
Mr.  Wenthur  said,  water  Virginia  area  in  the  Jour- 
:ope  of  the  depart-  nal.  The  gift  has  prompted  the 
•ations  was  extended  bank  to  schedule  52  weeks  of 
^  to  take  in  as  many  advertising.  Atlantic  National 
iects  and  areas  as  Advertising,  Norfolk,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  and  placing  the  ads. 
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DALLAS 


0l)jf  DaUas  jlLormns 

is  the  most  direct, 
effective  device  for 
enlarging  your  share 
of  Market/Dallas. 


biggest,  richest  Texes  market!  And  The  News  lower 
miiline  rate  —  iowest  in  Texas  —  increases  the  value 
of  your  advertising  dollar.  ■  For  greater  deUil,  call 
our  rep. 


Expand  the  demand  for  your  product  in  North  Texas 
by  advertising  in  The  Dallas  News.  Its  larger  circu¬ 
lation  extends  your  reach  to  20%  or  more  of  the 
homes  in  each  of  123  cities  and  towns  in  this 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  Natlon.l  R.prOT«nt*tlv«  |  THE  LEONARD  CO,  Florid.  R.pfOMntatlv. 
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Classified  Clinic 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


is  a  bona  fide  occupational  quali¬ 
fication  for  employment.” 

A  person  hired  by  certain  re¬ 
ligious  organizations,  where  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  factor  in  the  work 
involved ;  or  a  housekeeper  hired 
by  a  family  where  certain  die¬ 
tary  laws  are  adhered  to,  for 
example,  are  situations  where  a 
person’s  religion  (and  the  ad¬ 
vertiser-employer’s)  are  bona 
fide  occupational  factors  in  em¬ 
ployment. 

A  “Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,”  that  also  includes  the 
“no  discrimination  because  of 
sex”  feature,  has  been  in  effect 
in  Hawaii  since  January  1,  1964. 
(See  additional  story). 

«  *  * 

Off  ihe  Beaten  Path 


CAM  Jack  Henderson,  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette,  says,  “There  are 
a  lot  of  guys  after  the  buck  in 
this  man’s  town.  With  6  dailies, 
20-some  weeklies  (to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  throwaways),  9  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  4  television  outlets 
(plus  3  channels  beaming  in 
from  the  States),  you  have  to 
get  off  the  beaten  path  to  get 
your  share.” 

Here  are  some  of  his  sell¬ 
ing  ideas,  which,  he  says,  are 


hiwmumlmbs 

deliver  only  single-rate, 
entire-state  market  in  U.S. 

Single-Rate  Plan 

economical  for  national 
advertisers— all  rates  local 


hits  the 


$9,442*  buyint  income  per  household 
For  information,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

\*0  $M£S  managemcnt  Swvw  . . 
_ n  Brnriw  Pwwr  7/lO/W _ ^ 


“working  pretty  well  so  far”: 

Used  Car  advertising  was 
broken  out  from  the  Classified 
section  a  year  ago  to  run  in 
Sports  and  was  tied  in  with 
“Andy  Capp”  cartoon  stream¬ 
ers. 

Typical  promotion  copy : 
“Andy  Capp  sez,  ‘Blimey,  that 
National  League  were  a  squeak¬ 
er — but  looks  like  the  Reds  an’ 
the  Yanks  in  the  Series.  An’ 
looks  like  some  dandy  bargains 
in  these  ’ere  used  vehickles’.” 

Another:  “The  Autumn  col¬ 
ors  is  at  their  peak  right  now. 
Love — but  yer  won’t  get  t’se 
’em  wi’out  transportation.” 

Mr.  Henderson  noted  that 
Automotive  gains  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  past  10  out  of  12 
months. 

Last  Spring,  Merchandise  and 
Service  ads  were  also  moved 
out  of  the  section  and  starting 
this  September  were  promoted 
as  “Browser’s  Market”  —  run- 
ing  as  an  ROP  unit.  September 
produced  a  20%  linage  in¬ 
crease. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Henderson 
developed  a  Saturday  real  es¬ 
tate  section  on  the  theory  that 
a  special  section  with  editorial 
support  would  .ser\'e  advertisers 
better  and  produce  more  linage 
than  scattered  ROP  ads  or  Clas¬ 
sified.  With  the  exception  of  the 
additional  Retail  and  National 
advertising  that  can  be  sold  into 
the  section  by  those  staffs,  the 
outside  Classified  sales  staff 
handles  all  the  builder  copy. 

According  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
it’s  still  going  strong  and  has 
produced  a  gain  of  150,000  lines 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year. 

Another  linage  producer  is  a 
“Career  Page”  —  comprised 
principally  of  senior,  highly 
skilled  and  executive  job  offer¬ 
ings.  This  copy,  with  20,000 
lines  run  in  the  first  month,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Financial  page. 
It’s  sold  at  the  Financial  rate 
at  the  same  time  that  regular 
Help  Wanted  copy  is  being  han¬ 
dled.  Revenue  is  credited  to 
Classified,  linage  is  counted  as 
Financial. 


Louis  t.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Trenton  Timet 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Bruntwiek  Home  Newt 
Paterson  Evening  Newt 
Somerset  Press.  Inc. 

Beaver  County  Times 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcust  3-9882 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Sunders 
The  Journal  of  Commerce 
The  Binghamton  Press 


IN  HAWAII 

Job  Ad  Linage  Not 
Hurt  by  State  Law 


Honolulu 

Want  ad  departments  around 
the  nation  which  may  be  fret¬ 
ting  about  the  impact  of  the 
new  Civil  Rights  Act  on  linage 
may  take  heart  from  a  report 
by  Robert  H.  Fountain,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  for  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 

Fountain,  in  charge  of  the 
classified  sections  of  Honolulu’s 
two  leading  newspapers  —  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  —  has  been 
faced  with  restrictions  of  the 
Hawaii  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Act  since  Jan.  1. 

Much  like  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  section  on  w’ant  ads,  the 
Hawaii  law  prohibits  mention  of 
race,  age,  sex  and  religion  in 
help  wanted  ads. 

“Frankly,  it  hasn’t  caused  an 
awful  big  stir  here,”  Mr.  Foun¬ 
tain  said.  “I  doubt  that  there 
has  been  any  loss  of  local  linage, 
although  we  did  lose  some  out- 
of-state  ads. 

“Some  of  the  ads  which  came 
fi-om  out-of-state  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  new  State  regula¬ 
tions  and  we  had  to  send  them 
back  with  an  explanation  of  the 
law  here,”  Mr.  Fountain  said. 

He  noted  that  the  classified 
section  is  now  riding  the  crest 
of  a  29  percent  increase  in  lin¬ 
age.  The  Help  Wanted  Section 
for  the  month  of  September, 
1964,  shows  a  10  percent  in¬ 
crease  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago  —  before  the  new  law 
went  into  effect. 

“The  sex  and  age  points  give 
us  the  most  difficulty,”  Mr. 
Fountain  said.  “Employers  com¬ 
plain  that  it  restricts  their 
ability  to  get  the  best  person 
for  the  job  with  the  least 
amount  of  difficulty.  They  say 
it  increases  their  screening 
work.” 

The  State  Department  of 
Labor,  which  enforces  the  new 
law,  closely  w'atches  the  help 
wanted  columns  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  violations.  Mr. 
Fountain  said  there  have  been 
a  few  slips  since  January,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  admonishing  call 
from  the  Labor  Department. 

The  help  wanted-male  and  the 
help  wanted  -  female  columns 
have  been  replaced  by  help 
wanted-male  or  female.  There 
are  ways  of  being  more  specific 
about  sex,  however, 

Mr.  Fountain  said  the  Labor 
Department  has  ruled  that  cer¬ 
tain  wording  and  use  of  job 
titles  is  permissible.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  distributed  a  “Dic- 
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tionary  of  Occupational  Titles” 
put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  as  a  guide  to  vhe 
classified  section  here. 

This  makes  possible  the  use 
of  “waitress”  to  signify  that  a 
female  applicant  is  wanted. 

“Recently  we  ran  an  ad  for 
a  store  detective  which  got 
around  the  sex  requirement  by 
asking  for  a  person  “who  wears 
size  10  to  14  dresses,”  he  said. 

“We  cannot  use  the  word  “re¬ 
tired,  because  this  discriminates 
against  younger  people,  but  we 
can  use  mature,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  people  mature  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages. 

“We  check  any  doubtful  word¬ 
ing  with  the  Labor  Department 
before  publication,  if  possible, 
or  have  the  customer  call  them 
if  he  is  disgruntled. 

“All  in  all,  there  has  been 
little  difficulty  in  complying 
with  provisions  of  the  FEPA. 
Most  important  is  advance 
training  of  classified  personnel 
in  what  is  or  is  not  allowable 
for  acceptance  and  follow 
through  by  copy  checkers  and 
supervisors.”  I 

Before  passage  of  the  FEPA,  i 
employers  frequently  advertised  , 
for  a  person  of  a  particular  na-  , 
tionality,  such  as  “AJA  (Amer¬ 
ican  of  Japanese  Ancestry)  Pre¬ 
ferred”  or  “AJA  Only.”  This  I 
now  is  prohibited  in  the  help 
wanted  columns,  but  it  still 
shows  up  regularly  in  the  rental 
classified  ads.  ' 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
FEPA  is  the  ruling  by  State 
Labor  Director  Alfred  Laureta 
that  the  new  law  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  state  and  city-county 
governments. 

The  state  ran  a  help  wanted 
ad  last  month  which  said: 

“Males  only  to  fill  Hawaii 
State  Gtovemment  civil  service 
jobs  on  Oahu.” 

When  asked  if  this  wasn’t  in 
violation  of  the  FEPA,  Mr. 
Laureta  replied: 

“No.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  State  and  County  gov¬ 
ernments  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  But  we 
generally  try  to  follow  its  pro¬ 
visions.” 

“In  this  instance,  the  male 
only  specification  is  a  bona  fide 
requirement  of  the  job.” 

In  a  later  ruling  applying  to 
a  non-governmental  employer, 
the  Labor  Department  per¬ 
mitted  an  ad  for  a  “male  only 
stenographer”  because  the  em¬ 
ployer  proved  the  job  demanded 
that  a  man  fill  the  position. 
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Nowhere  in  this  World 
Equipment  Equal 

Whether  you  print  a  newspaper  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  circulation  or  a  smaller  city  daily 
or  weekly,  WOOD  builds  Plate  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  to  meet  your  requirements.  Production 
capacities  vary  from  one  to  three  and  one- 
half  Stereotype  plates  per  minute  —  Cast, 
Cooled,  Shaved,  ready  for  the  press. 

Many  models,  either  manually  operated  or 
fully  automatic,  are  available  for  either  Com¬ 
pression  or  Tensionplate  lockup.  Auxiliary 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


can  you  find  Stereotype 
to  the  WOOD  Line 

equipment,  attached  optionally  to  some  mod¬ 
els,  includes  Automatic  Plate  numbering  de¬ 
vice,  Chip  Removal  system  and  Chip  and  Tail 
Conveyor. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  our 
line  of  Stereotype  Machines. 


MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


'ODD  Stereotype  Equipment 
ijoys  world-wide 


JWT 

(Corrtinued  from  page  20) 


search.  I  feel  with  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  aids  being  developed  great 
advances  will  be  made.  We  are 
going  to  require  from  all  media 
much  more  selective  data  than 
we  are  now  getting.  We  simply 
do  not  have  enough  information 
yet.” 

Mr.  Seymour  grew  up  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  tv.  After  he 
was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  1935,  he  entered  the 
broadcasting  industry  as  a  ra¬ 
dio  announcer,  later  becoming 
nationally-known  as  MC  on  the 
“We  the  People”  program, 
where  he  made  the  transition 
into  tv. 

Because  of  this  background, 
it  was  thought  that  he  might 
favor  tv  and  radio  as  advertis¬ 
ing  media.  While,  l)ecause  of 
size,  JWT  bills  more  newspa¬ 
pers  than  most  agencies,  pos¬ 
sibly  being  the  largest,  news¬ 
papers  represent  only  of 

the  total  billings.  It  amounted 
to  some  $45,000,()()()  last  year. 

“I  am  not  a  special  advocate 
of  any  one  medium,”  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  said.  “Our  object  is  sell¬ 
ing.  We  evaluate  all  media,  and 
choose  those  we  feel  will  do 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man-  k 
agement.  Preliminary  study  I 
covered  desirability  of  relocation.  | 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all  | 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.  i 

EnciMering  far  tha  Crapbic  Arts  | 

80  Fe<lenl  St.  I 

Boston,  Mass.  02110  | 

Co<ia  617  HA  6-6200  | 

129  West  Trade  St.  1 

Charlotte,  N.C.  28202  | 

Coda  704  FR  5-173S  || 
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the  best  job  for  the  client  in¬ 
volved.” 

Mr.  Seymour  added,  however, 
that  there  still  was  no  question 
in  his  mind  about  the  “power 
of  tv  as  an  ad  medium.” 

“It  may  have  lost  some  of  its 
original  impact,”  he  said.  “Some 
of  the  glamour  may  have  worn 
off.” 

Tv  Kuic»  Up 

The  agency  chief  also  noted 
sharp  upswings  in  tv  rates,  add¬ 
ing,  however,  that  he  didn’t 
think  newspapers  had  done  all 
they  could  to  recapture  business 
lost  to  the  electronic  medium. 

“As  tv  rates  have  increased, 
it  has  become  more  of  a  burden 
for  tv  to  prove  itself  to  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Seymour  said.  “Yet 
if  the  newspapers  are  worried 
about  tv  inroads,  they  have 


aided  that  medium  by  not  put¬ 
ting  their  own  house  in  order. 

“Newspapers  are  terribly  ex¬ 
pensive  to  national  advertisers. 
Some  clients  are  able  to  offset 
this  by  taking  advantage  of 
local  rates  through  cooperative 
plans.  However,  the  difference 
between  national  and  local  rates 
continues  to  need  overhauling.” 

Mr.  Seymour  said  that  the 
most  exciting  prospect  for  news- 


Burke  Dowling  Adams  Inc.  is 
merging  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  effective 
Nov.  1. 

The  agency  will  continue  to 
operate  under  its  present  name 
as  a  wholly  owned  division  of 
BBDO.  Stockholders  of  BDA 
acquired  stock  interests  in 


papers  lay  in  color  —  ROP,  \'ie 
wallpaper  design  preprints,  and 
especially  SpectaColor.  But  he 
again  emphasized  price  and 
standardization  problems  he 
said  newspapers  must  be  inv<  n- 
tive  enough  to  solve. 

“I  have  a  healthy  respect  for 
newspapers  and  believe  they 
will  solve  these  and  any  other 
problems  they  may  be  facing,” 
Mr.  Seymour  concluded. 


BBDO. 

B.  D.  Adams  will  continue  as 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  and  will  become  a  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of 
BBDO.  Jack  Hardy,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  will 
continue  in  that  capacity  and 
become  a  vicepresident  of  BBDO. 


Burke,  Dowling,  Adams  Merges  With  BBDO 
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Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Nine  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1964 

1963 

Morning 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times 

40,646,779 

Los  Angeles  Times 

37,508,150 

Miami  Herald 

33,567,670 

Miami  Herald  . 

31,170,616 

Washington  Post 

32,365,780 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

28,209,450 

Chicago  Tribune 

29,991,139 

Washington  Post  . 

28,841,106 

San  Jose  Mercury 

25,952,499 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

23,417,310 

Phoenix  Republic 

24,889,831 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

22,950,488 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

24,801,465 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

21,616,089 

New  York  Times 

23,271,838 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

20,776,259 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

23,186,632 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 

20,344,943 

Orlando  Sentinel 

22,789,177 

Houston  Post  . 

20,121,272 

Evening 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 

27,751,004 

Houston  Chronicle 

25.734,478 

San  Jose  News 

26.242,736 

Milwaukee  Journal 

24,754,458 

Milwaukee  Journal 

25,742,990 

Montreal  La  Presse  . 

24,106,913 

Cleveland  Press 

25,044,667 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

22,949,212 

Phoenix  Gazette 

24,900,615 

Detroit  News  . . 

22,873,705 

Montreal  Star 

23,724,492 

L.  1.  Newsday  (Nassau) 

22,759,836 

Washington  Star 

23,303,346 

Montreal  Star  . 

22,679,146 

Denver  Post 

23,270,406 

Washington  Star 

21,879,371 

Orlando  Star 

22,789,177 

Denver  Post 

21,840,036 

Toronto  Star 

22,664,861 

San  Jose  News 

21.713.287 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times 

26,728,869 

Los  Angeles  Times 

26.143.229 

New  York  Times 

25,421,165 

New  York  Times 

16,971.848 

Chicago  Tribune 

14,571,318 

Chicago  Tribune 

14,854,192 

New  York  Nows 

14,278,546 

Milwaukee  Journal 

13,108,634 

Milwaukee  Journal 

13,908,796 

Baltimore  Sun 

13,027,427 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

13,682,090 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  . 

12,778,634 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

13,582,385 

Miami  Herald  . 

12,270,637 

Baltimore  Sun  ... 

13,455,649 

Boston  Globe  . 

11,800,807 

Miami  Herald . 

12,737,147 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

11,253,121 

Washington  Post 

12,112,829 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

11,008,026 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 

67,375,648 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 

63,651,379 

New  York  Times  MS 

48,693,003 

Miami  Herald  MS . 

43,441,253 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  ... 

46,304,817 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

43,063,642 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  ... 

44,562,457 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

37,916,417 

Washington  Post  MS . 

44,478,609 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

37,863,092 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES . 

39,651,786 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

36,183,157 

38,220,076 

33,002,721 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . 

36!868.722 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

32^12 1,003 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-News  MS 

33,787,208 

Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  ES  .  . 

31,964,699 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES . 

33,647,232 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  . 

31,839,048 
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( T.  N.  Y.  N.  S.  offers  three  new  comics 
and  a  halt-dozen  feature  attractions 

that  will  add  life  and  lustre  to  your  pages, 
build  and  sustain  lasting  circulation— 


C)  IM4  THc  C 


IM4  THc 


OH,  CHARUE.COULP  ^ 
you  TELL  ME  WHERE 
I  CAN  FINP  A 
TELEPHONE  BOOTH ?> 


SURE, 

MISTER 

MASLOO, 

ACROSS 


RISHT  NEVT 
TO  THE  ROCICET 
testing  , 

V  CENTER.'  ^ 


OH,OH/SECONP 
thought;  CHARLIE 
SETTER  6HOW  < 
,  you.  WAif,  ^ 


HENRY  G.  SAFERSTEIN 


presents 


The  Nearsighted  Mr.  Magoo 
—first  time  in  comic  strip  form! 

This  is  a  comic  that’s  pre-sold ! 

Two  decades  of  movie  shorts  and  television  have  made 
Mr.  Magoo  familiar  to  millions,  and  his  name  a  household 
word.  This  strip  needs  no  breaking-in  period,  no  waiting 
time  until  you  learn  you  have  a  winner.  Mr.  Magoo  has  always 
been  a  winner,  and  your  readers  will  claim  kinship  with  him 
immediately.  He’s  one  of  our  entrants  to  help  put  comedy  back 
in  the  comic  strips! 

Mr.  Magoo  begins  a  brand-new  career  in  his  strip  with 
a  fresh  adventure  daily — no  repeats  from  his  film  past. 

He  and  the  wacky  characters  he  consorts  with  will  be  good 
for  an  extra  smile  a  day.  Daily  and  Sunday.  Send  for 
specimens  and  rates. 


I'm  glad  IM  JUST  ) 

A  CAT.  MO  OME  ^ 

EXPECTS  TD  BE 

obeoiemt: 


HE  SAYS  THE  MISSUS 
IS  PICKING  IT  UP 
BEAL  FAST  . 


MAGEM  THINKS 
OBEDIENCE 
SCHOOL  IS 
A  GOOD  IDEA! 


Hagen,  Fagin  and  O’Toole- 


Original  in  concept 
and  superbly  drawn, 
believable,  distinguished 
by  a  genial  humor— 


Hagen’s  a  gentle  Great  Dane  who  charms  you  with 
his  limpid  brown  eyes.  Fagin  is  a  sneaky  Siamese 
with  a  fast  tongue  and  slow  burn,  the  hellraiser  of 
the  trio.  And  O’Toole  is  the  green,  wisecracking  parakeet 
with  all  the  wrong  answers.  Watch  the  world  and  the 
human  race  through  the  eyes  of  your  pets.  HF&O  is 
another  entry  to  bring  back  fun  to  the  funnies. 

Written  by  Wayne  Brinkerhoff,  drawn  by  Charles 
Bowen,  Hagen,  Fagin  and  O’Toole  is  a  two-year  labor  of 
love.  And  every  pet  owner  and  every  child  will  love 
this  characterful,  really  comic  comic. 

Daily  and  Sunday.  Write  for  proofs  and  rates. 


Brinkerhoff 


Bowen 


C.T.N.Y.N.S. 


Gately 


Hailed  by  critics 
as  the  funniest  comic 
in  recent  years- 


C.T.N.Y.N.S. 


Harry  is  the  everlasting  fall  guy,  the  clown  the  world  conspires  against, 
the  friendly  innocent  who  always  finds  trouble  without  trying.  Events 
go  out  of  their  way  to  harrass  Harry.  And  every  episode  ends  in  a  laugh. 
Harry  is  another  candidate  who  restores  humor  to  the  comic  strip. 

Harry’s  creator,  George  Gately,  is  a  nationally  known  cartoonist 
whose  work  has  found  welcome  in  the  major  magazines.  He  has  a  fellow 
feeling  for  his  creation,  and  manages  to  plant  a  horselaugh  in  every  strip. 

Daily.  Write  for  proofs  and  rates. 


Say  hello  to  Hapless  Harry— 


—plus  six  hardworking  features 
that  earn  and  keep  reader  interest! 


Capital  People 

This  weekly  article  concerns  people. 

One  of  the  best  known  Washington 
reporters.  Miss  Bonnie  Angelo  came  out 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
started  her  career  on  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  &  Sentinel;  has  worked  on  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Newsday, 
and  is  currently  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Newhouse 
papers.  While  her  base  is  Washington, 

D.  C.,  her  beat  is  nationwide,  in  search 
of  colorful  and  informative  material 
on  D.  C.  people. 

Both  men  and  women  like  "Capital 
People”  and  it  will  be  one  more 
looked-for  attraction  in  your  paper. 

Agatha  Christie 

Her  newest  thriller  “Caribbean 
Mystery”  will  interest  book  reviewers 
and  her  many  fans.  Ask  for  proofs. 
Serialized  installments  will  be  a 
January  release. 


Only  Human 

For  twenty-three  years  (except  for 
wartime  service  as  an  Army  Air  Force 
photographer),  Sidney  Fields  has  produced 
this  famous  column. 

He  wanders  around  with  his  camera, 
finds  human  interest  in  ordinary  people, 
their  jobs,  their  hopes  and  aspirations 
— interviewed  a  sandhog.  Empire  State 
Building  window  washer.  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  usher,  bellhop,  hotel 
detective.  Metropolitan  Opera  extra, 
ambulance  attendant.  Air  Force  test 
pilot,  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 

William  Faulkner,  Renata  Tebaldi.  The 
column  has  been  reproduced  several 
times  in  Reader’s  Digest  and  other 
magazines. 

“Only  Human”  is  interest  insurance 
for  any  newspaper,  and  will  win  a 
devoted  following  in  yours. 

Three  times  weekly. 


Jerry  Robinson 

veteran  cartoonist,  now  produces  a 
weekly  tabloid  half-page  titled 
“Classroom  Flubs  &  Fluffs.”  His 
material  is  the  answers  students  give  in 
examinations,  illustrated  in  his  own 
humorous  style.  This  feature  rewards 
the  readers  richly. 


Ponder  This  1 

is  a  daily  nugget  of  wisdom,  literally  jl 

in  a  nutshell — 21  lines  on  one  column.  | 
It  resembles  the  Japanese  Haikai  verse 
form,  succinct,  thought  provoking,  and  li 
has  drawn  letters  from  readers  of  the  i ; 
New  York  News.  i  ! 

The  author  is  Leonard  E.  B. 

Andrews,  a  businessman  who  is  now 
marketing  director  for  one  of  the  ^ 

major  food  chains.  Write  for  specimen 
proofs,  and  learn  about  this  feature  i 
that  works  hard  in  little  space.  I 

Daves-VanAlen  ^ 

offer  a  brand-new  weekly  column  for  1; 
women,  unlike  anything  else  now  | 

published.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  | 

sophisticated  woman.  Its  content  will  i 

cover  travel,  fashion,  entertaining,  | 

decoration,  society,  people  in  public 
life,  and  any  conceivable  feminine 
interest. 

Jessica  Daves  (Mrs.  Robert  Allerton 
Parker)  has  written  fiction,  been  editor 
of  Vogue,  has  traveled  and  lectured 
widely,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Fashion  Group  of  America. 

Candace  Alig  VanAlen  (Mrs.  James 
A.)  was  graduated  from  Vassar,  took 
graduate  work  at  Radcliffe  and 
Columbia;  served  in  Paris  as  a  war 
correspondent  for  INS;  been  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  contributed  to 
magazines.  Her  listed  address  is 
Newport,  New  York,  Madrid. 


C.  T.  N.  Y.  N.  S. 

Chicago  Tribune— New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City /Phone  212  MU  2-1234 


A  Reporter  Re-Reads 
?>otes  on  Khrushchev 

By  Ednin  Roth 


London 

liiiapine  yourself  as  a  reporter 
riKi't  ID  the  middle  of  the  world’s 
bifrirt'St  story.  It  is  world  his- 
torj  — and  you  are  there. 

TJien,  in  one  moment,  some- 
thim,'  happens  thousands  of 
miles  away — and  your  story  isn’t 
the  liippest  any  more. 

Tliis  happened  to  me  on 
Britain’s  dramatic  election  night. 
I  was  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Briti.sh  Labor  Party.  Amidst 
frantic  excitement,  the  first  re¬ 
sults  .seemed  to  show  that  after 
13  years  of  Conservative  rule, 
Britain  had  elected  a  socialist 
government.  But  the  smallness 
of  the  electoral  swing  showed 
that  we  would  not  know  until 
next  day  whether  Harold  Wilson 
or  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  had 
won. 

That  was  the  state  of  my 
story,  when  all  news  programs 
about  Britain’s  election  results 
were  interrupted  with  the  cata¬ 
clysmic  news:  “Khrushchev  is 
out." 

On  1 1  of  K’s  Tours 

Within  minutes,  the  first  joke 
about  Khrushchev’s  overthrow 
had  been  created  among  the 
new.smen  in  the  British  Labor 
Party’s  headquarters.  It  was 
that  Khrushchev  had  been  de¬ 
posed  because  he  was  a  British 
Tory.  (During  his  London  visit 
in  1956,  Khrushchev  declared 
after  a  violent  personal  clash 
with  top  Laborite  George 
Brown:  “If  I  were  British,  I 
would  vote  Conservative!’’) 

In  recent  years,  I  covered  11 
of  Khrushchev’s  foreign  tours — 
including  that  United  States 
tour  in  1959,  after  which  neither 
Khrushchev  nor  America  were 
quite  the  same  as  before.  For 
anyone  covering  these  Khru¬ 
shchev  tours,  it  was  not  enough 
to  be  a  reporter,  or  a  commen¬ 
tator,  or  an  international  affairs 
expert. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  was  the 
only  top  statesman  of  our  time 
who  made  every  correspondent 
covering  him  a  show-business 
writer.  He  was  (and  perhaps 
still  is)  one  of  the  greatest 
clowns  the  world  has  ever  known 
— a  flamboyant  showman  with  a 
unique,  inimitable  star  quality. 

For  Khrushchev,  diplomatic 
protocol  did  not  exist.  Corre¬ 
spondents  covering  his  road 
shows  never  knew  when  he  would 
insult  his  hosts,  shatter  protocol 
— or  just  blow  his  top. 


His  relationship  with  western 
correspondents  was  that  of  a 
great  showman  with  his  audi¬ 
ence.  He  could  (and  frequently 
did)  change  within  seconds  from 
delightful  charm  to  menacing 
fury — and  then  switch  on  the 
charm  again. 

At  various  times,  Khrushchev 
has  (playfully,  of  course) 
punched  me  in  the  chest  or  ribs. 
Once  he  “decorated”  me  with  a 
Sputnik  badge. 

In  Denmark  this  summer,  I 
walked  alone  into  a  green  field 
to  shoot  a  color  movie  of  Khru¬ 
shchev  passing  in  a  crazy  circus 
procession  of  newsmen,  security 
agents,  policemen,  and  police 
dogs.  Seeing  me  in  the  field, 
Khrushchev  yelled  laughing: 
“Remember — Garst  kicked  you 
for  that!” 

“Nyet,  not  me”  I  shouted 
back.  “He  kicked  Harrison  Salis¬ 
bury.” 

“That’s  true”  said  Khru¬ 
shchev,  gleeful  at  the  memory. 
“And  Garst  was  quite  right  to 
kick  Harrison  Salisbury.” 

(On  the  Iowa  com  farm  of 
Khrushchev’s  friend  Roswell 
Garst  in  September  1959,  Garst 
decided  to  kick  a  reporter.  For 
that  historic  honor,  he  chose 
New  York  Times  Kreminologist 
Harrison  Salisbury — who  had 
never  been  kicked  before.) 

Saw  Red  Flag  0>-er  World 

When  I  told  Khrushchev 
during  his  Austrian  tour  that 
even  after  listening  to  all  his 
arguments  many  times  I  still 
preferred  democracy,  he  replied 
with  all  the  flamboyant  energy 
he  used  when  speaking  to  large 
rallies.  Flailing  his  right  fore¬ 
finger  at  me,  he  cried:  “You  are 
still  very  young,  and  because  you 
are  so  young,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  live  under  Communism.  It’s 
inevitable.  I  myself  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  red  flag  flying  over 
all  the  world.” 

During  Khrushchev’s  Scan¬ 
dinavian  trip  this  summer,  I 
had  two  conversations — both  of 
which  I  reported  at  the  time — 
which  now  appear  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  On  a  very  hot  day  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Khrushchev  toured  through 
the  heat  of  a  steel  factory  look¬ 
ing  into  blazing  furnaces,  made 
two  speeches,  was  shaken  across 
large  fields  on  a  tractor-drawn 
farm  wagon  with  his  legs  hang¬ 
ing  down  freely,  gave  an  im¬ 
promptu  press  conference — and 
finally  insisted  on  rowing  Swe¬ 


den’s  tall,  very  heavy  Prime 
.Minister  Tage  Erlander  and  an 
interpreter  across  a  lake. 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Nina 
Khrushchev  whether  she  wor¬ 
ried  about  this  tremendous 
physical  .strain,  she  replied: 
“All  this  is  nothing  for  Nikita. 
You’ve  been  with  us  on  many  of 
these  tours,  so  you  know  what  a 
very  strong  man  he  is,  and — 
please  believe  me! — he  is  very, 
very  fit.” 

Gromyko  Disliked  Jokes 

Khrushchev  often  made  his 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko  the  target  of  public  jokes. 
Gromyko  hated  it.  Before  news¬ 
men  and  tv  cameras  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Khrushchev  forcibly 
dragged  Gromyko  into  a  circle 
of  Swedish  folk  dancers,  and 
Gromyko  had  to  dance.  In  Oslo 
a  few  days  later,  I  told  Gro¬ 
myko:  “I  have  a  good  color 
movie  of  you  dancing  in  Stock¬ 
holm.” 

Gromyko’s  reply  was  amazing. 
“You  will  have  noticed,”  he  said 
dryly,  “that  it  was  not  the 
Gopak.” 

(In  his  most  famous  and  most 
historic  speech,  Khrushchev  told 
how  Stalin  had  humiliated  him 
by  forcing  him  to  dance  the 
Gopak.) 

Andrei  Gromyko  is  still  For¬ 
eign  Minister. 

The  most  dramatic  moment  I 
witnessed  while  covering  Khru- 
.shchev  came  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  3,  1961,  at  Vienna’s  east¬ 
ern  railroad  station,  where 
Khrushchev  arrived  for  his 
meeting  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Walking  up  the  long, 
troop-lined  platform  toward  the 
press  enclosure,  I  suddenly 
noticed  a  familiar  face  way  down 
the  reception  line  of  Soviet  dip¬ 
lomats,  officials  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies:  the  round,  gray  face, 
moustache,  and  pince-nez  of 
Vyacheslav  Molotov  —  Lenin’s 
and  Stalin’s  “Hammer,”  Soviet 


Foreign  Minister  from  1939 
until  1956. 

In  1957,  he  had  tried  and 
failed  to  overthrow  Khrushchev. 
Stalin  would  have  shot  him  for 
much  less,  but  Khrushchev  made 
him  ambassador  to  Mongolia, 
and  then,  because  his  health 
failed,  head  of  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Authority  in 
Vienna.  When  Khrushchev  came 
to  Vienna,  he  stood  far,  far 
down  the  reception  line — waiting 
for  the  pudgy,  baldheaded  man 
who  was  a  .smalltime  Ukrainian 
l)arty  official  while  Molotov  was 
beside  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

Molotov  seemed  very  nervous. 
Then  Khrushchev  stopped  before 
him,  grinned — and  shook  Molo¬ 
tov’s  hand.  A  smile  spread  across 
Molotov’s  gray  face. 

Only  a  few  months  later, 
Khrushchev  violently  attacked 
Molotov,  and  recalled  him  from 
Vienna.  Molotov  vanished  into 
that  limbo  which  Khrushchev 
provided  for  his  defeated  op¬ 
ponents.  Now  others  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  limbo  for  Nikita  Ser- 
geyevitch  Khrushchev.  Or  shall 
we  see  him  again? 

• 

Financial  Writers 
Give  2  Scholarships 

The  New  York  Financial 
Writers’  Association  Inc.  has 
awarded  two  scholarships  to 
journalism  majors  at  New  York 
University  and  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity,  Samuel  C.  Lesch,  asso¬ 
ciation  president,  announced. 

Frank  Lopez,  of  West  Edmes- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  a  junior  at  NYU’s 
School  of  Commerce,  received 
one  scholarship.  The  other  went 
to  Alvin  Lipshitz,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  junior  at  LIU’s  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science. 

The  scholarships  are  newly  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  New  York  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers’  Association.  The 
recipients  were  selected  by  the 
universities. 
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New  Look  in  Juvenile 
Court-Press  Relations 


By  David  M.  Otto 

“In  spite  of  sporadic  waves  of 
editorial  anger  about  secrecy  in 
juvenile  court  proceedings,  the 
real  problem  faced  by  most 
judges  is  not  how  to  exclude 
reporters,  but  rather  how  to  en¬ 
tice  them  into  court.” 

To  a  majority  of  newsmen, 
this  statement  may  seem  almost 
incredulous,  especially  when 
made  by  a  group  of  juvenile 
court  judges.  Since  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  Chicago  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  juvenile  court 
with  its  statutory  provisions  for 
closed  proceedings  and  anony¬ 
mity  of  defendants  has  led  to 
an  angry  standoff  between  edi¬ 
tors  and  jurists  all  over  the 
country. 

But  this  suggestion  of  closer 
press-bench  cooperation  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  juveniles  was  made  by 
a  select  group  of  juvenile  court 
judges  acting  as  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Judges  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Crime  and  De¬ 
linquency.  Meeting  earlier  this 
year,  these  jurists  drew  up  a 
report  on  “Guides  for  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  on  News  Media 
Relations”  which  is  due  for  pub¬ 
lication  soon  and  which,  if  fol¬ 
lowed,  could  do  much  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples’  right  to  know 
and  the  court’s  obligation  to 
protect  the  child. 

Misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
trust  are  cited  as  prevading  the 
field  of  press-juvenile  court  re¬ 
lations.  The  judges  note  that 
many  of  their  number  see  the 
news  media  as  sensationalists, 
hunters  of  scare  headlines,  with 
a  callous  disregrard  for  the  pri¬ 
vacy  and  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
realize  that  many  editors  see 
the  judge  as  a  coddler  of  ras¬ 


cals,  a  sob  sister,  or  a  do-gooder 
and  holder  of  “star  chamber” 
sessions. 

Unlike  the  criminal  court 
whose  functions  are  rooted  to 
the  solid  foundation  of  explicit 
legislation,  the  juvenile  court  is 
a  highly  flexible  institution 
whose  success  depends  not  only 
on  the  judge’s  ability  to  make 
sound  decisions,  but  also  on  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  carry  these  decisions 
out.  Rehabilitation,  not  punish¬ 
ment,  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  court,  and  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  any  successful  re¬ 
habilitation  program. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  judges 
w'orking  on  this  guide  to  news 
media  relations  have  urged  their 
contemporaries  to  view  the  press 
as  a  valuable  ally  rather  than 
an  enemy  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  real  danger  lies,  they  note, 
in  erecting  upon  a  foundation 
of  public  ignorance  a  mountain 
of  public  indifference  to  the 
whole  problem  of  youth  in  crime. 

From  the  deliberations  of 
these  jurists  came  a  list  of  eight 
guiding  principles  to  be  used 
by  the  juvenile  court  judge  when 
dealing  with  the  press.  These 
include: 

News  media  should  be  wel¬ 
come  to  all  sessions  of  the  juve¬ 
nile  court  unless  prohibited  by 
statute. 

News  media  and  judges 
should  work  together  with  con¬ 
fidence  in,  and  respect  for,  each 
other. 

Responsibility  for  developing 
sound  public  interest  in  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  child  and  the 
court  must  be  shared  by  the 
judge  and  the  news  media. 


THALER. 

K.  C.  Thaler,  UPI’s  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent  in  Europe,  has  covered 
almost  every  important  international 
conference  (summit  and  otherwise)  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

He  is  an  authority  on  the  complexities 
involved  in  such  great  issues  as  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  And  he  has  the  writing  skill  to 
present  them  clearly  and  readably. 


“By  K.  C.  Thaler”-  another  big  by-line  from 

XJ’nited  ^:ess  International 


All  official  records  should  be 
open  to  the  news  media  with 
the  judges  consent,  unless  pro¬ 
hibited  by  statute. 

Confidential  reports  should 
not  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
press,  except  at  the  express  or¬ 
der  of  the  court,  and  then  only 
in  cases  of  unusual  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  judge,  at  his  discretion, 
may  release  the  names  or  identi¬ 
fying  information  of  a  juvenile 
offender  in  his  court. 

Discretion  in  the  giving  of  in¬ 
formation  on  pending  cases 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  deprivation  of  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing. 

If  publicity  is  given  to  the 
commission  of  acts  of  delin¬ 
quency,  news  media  should  l)e 
informed  of  the  disposition  of 
such  cases. 

One  of  the  basic  rules  of  the 
juvenile  court  system  is  the 
privacy  of  hearings,  but  these 
judges  stress  the  point  that 
while  a  hearing  may  be  private, 
it  is  by  no  means  secret.  The 
Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act, 
used  by  many  states  as  a  model 
for  their  owm  juvenile  court 
statutes,  states,  “The  general 
public  shall  be  excluded  (from 
the  hearing) ,  and  only  such  per¬ 
sons  shall  be  admitt^  wffio  are 
found  by  the  judge  to  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  case.” 

The  judges  formulating  the 
above  guiding  principles  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  new.sman,  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  public,  has 
a  very  direct  interest  in  any  and 
all  juvenile  court  proceedings, 
and  therefore  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  news  media  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  all  proceedings  topped 
the  list. 

In  the  process  of  juvenile 
court  proceedings,  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  very  personal  na¬ 
ture  is  brought  forth  regarding 
both  the  child  and  his  family. 
Such  information  would  never 
be  used  under  the  strict  rules  of 
evidence  of  the  criminal  court, 
but  it  is  often  vital  if  the  judge 
is  to  reach  a  decision  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  child.  Yet,  these 
judges  recommend  that  the  press 
I  be  allow’ed  to  remain  and  ob- 
I  serve  these  highly  emotional 
1  scenes,  but  when  making  a  de- 
,  cision  on  W'hat  to  print,  to  keep 
j  in  mind  the  sole  philosophy  of 
I  the  court  —  to  help  correct  and 
i  rehabilitate  children  in  trouble. 

'  It  would  appear  that  the  re- 
j  sponsibility  of  the  press  to  in- 
I  form  the  public  and  the  respon- 
I  sibility  of  the  court  to  protect 
j  the  privacy  of  the  child  pro¬ 
duces  an  irreconcilable  conflict, 

I  but  these  jurists  feel  that  the 
i  two  responsibilities  can  be  har¬ 
monized.  The  success  of  such  a 
plan  depends  largely  on  the 
judge — and  more  specifically  on 
his  ability  to  obtain  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  the  press. 


By  opening  his  proceedings  to 
the  press,  the  juvenile  court 
judge  will  tend  to  gain  a  re¬ 
porters  trust,  and  through  ex¬ 
perience,  h  i  s  understanding. 
Once  such  a  relationship  is  es¬ 
tablished,  the  reporter  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  refrain 
from  publishing  certain  aspects 
of  juvenile  cases  because  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  not  only 
with  what  information  is  not  to 
be  used,  but  also  why  it  is  not 
to  be  used. 

In  turn,  as  the  press  becomes 
more  familiar  with  the  need.s  of 
the  juvenile  court  in  the  way  of 
improved  social  ser\'ices,  foster 
homes,  caseworkers,  and  public 
relations  problems,  the  power  of 
the  news  and  editorial  columns 
can  be  fully  utilized  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  these  needs. 

Among  the  jurists  denouncing 
the  “hush  hush  attitude”  the 
juvenile  courts  have  adopted  in 
the  past  was  Judge  William  G. 
Long  of  the  Seattle,  Wash. 
Juvenile  Court  who  noted,  “This 
has  logically  subjected  us  to 
the  accusation  of  Star  Chamber 
proceedings  and  the  suspicion 
of  trying  to  hide  our  inefficien¬ 
cies  by  secrecy.  It  has  also  lost 
for  us  a  tremendous  resource 
of  interpretation  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  to  an  otherw’ise  uninformed 
public  opinion.” 

Once  we  have  the  reporter 
through  the  courtroom  door  with 
the  drawn  shades  marked 
“Closed  Hearing  —  No  Admit¬ 
tance,”  w’e  run  into  another 
problem,  namely  restrictions 
barring  the  publication  of  a 
juvenile  offender’s  name.  Here 
we  find  the  Standard  Juvenile 
Court  Act  declaring,  “The  name 
or  picture  of  any  child  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  not  be  made  public  by  any 
medium  of  public  information, 
except  as  authorized  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  court.” 

In  practice,  this  has  proven 
not  nearly  as  restrictive  a  rule 
as  it  might  appear.  Most  states 
provide  for  the  optional  waiver 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  ages 
of  15  or  16  and  18  years,  and  if 
the  judge  feels  an  offender’s 
name  should  be  publicized,  he 
need  only  waive  jurisdiction  and 
turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
criminal  court.  There  has  also 
been  a  tendency  of  late  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  names  of  youngsters, 
even  when  handled  in  juvenile 
court,  for  traffic  offenses,  drink¬ 
ing  offenses,  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  cases. 

The  judges  note  that  most  of 
their  number  agree  with  edi¬ 
tors  that  in  cases  of  vicious 
crimes,  no  harm  is  done  to  the 
offender  or  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est  by  releasing  the  name  of  the 
youth,  REGARDLESS  OF  HIS 
AGE.  Adopting  such  a  policy 
would  release  the  editor  from 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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the  Ufficult  dilemma  of  either  ture  of  the  juvenile  court,  there 
bi  t  ..king  the  law  or  denying  are  no  clear  rules  of  conduct 
at.  guiring  readership  in  cases  binding  the  judge  or  the  re- 
likc  jnurder  where  a  juvenile  is  porter.  How  well  the  press  and 
in\. lived.  the  court  meet  the  challenge 

ti. I  the  other  hand,  the  jurists  will  depend,  in  the  end  result, 
fet :  most  editors  agree  that  the  on  how  well  the  judge  and  the 
puk'ication  of  names  in  the  av-  beat  reporter  are  able  to  under- 
err  .  c  juvenile  offender’s  case  stand  each  others’  problems  and 
wo  .Id  serve  little  purpose,  and  to  develop  a  working  philosophy 
could  seriously  harm  the  pri-  to  circumvent  these  problems, 
maiy  purpose  of  the  proceed-  Both  the  judge  and  the  news- 
injrj;  —  to  help  rehabilitate  the  man  must  be  responsible.  The 
child.  reporter  must  be  confident  that 

“We  must  concede,”  the  re-  the  judge  is  providing  him  with 
port  notes,  “that  doctrinaire  in-  all  the  pertinent  information, 
sistunce  by  judges  on  a  policy  The  judge  must  be  confident 
of  no  names  under  any  circum-  that  the  reporter  will  not  be- 
staiues  has  not  helped  the  juve-  tray  his  trust, 
nile  court.  It  has,  on  the  con-  The  crusade  by  the  press  to 
trary,  wherever  it  has  showed  open  up  the  information  chan- 
itself,  succeeded  only  in  keep-  nels  to  the  juvenile  court  has 
ing  the  press  out  of  the  court  been  carried  on  at  one  time  or 
altogether,  and  as  a  result,  the  other  by  almost  every  paper 
keeping  the  court  out  of  the  in  the  country.  Yet,  these  judges 
public  consciousness  and  inter-  point  out  that  very  few  papers 
est.”  carry  on  a  conscientious  cam- 

Being  allowed  to  witness  the  paign  of  juvenile  court  news 
juvenile  court  proceedings  often  coverage  once  these  channels 
isn’t  enough  to  give  the  reporter  are  opened.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  complete  story,  however.  It  Paul  H.  Jess  of  the  Iowa  State 
is  also  imperative  that  he  have  School  of  Journalism  showed 
access  to  the  records  and  docu-  that  of  782  sample  stories,  only 
ments  of  the  court.  Here,  the  four  percent  of  the  papers  in¬ 
judges  agree  that  those  records  volved  exercised  their  right  to 
which  would  correspond  to  open  use  the  names  of  juvenile  of- 
files  in  the  criminal  court  should  enders  even  when  given  permis- 
be  made  available  to  the  press,  .sion  by  the  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  in-  The  press  is  also  taken  to  task 
vestigative  reports  and  mental  for  a  general  lack  of  consistency 
or  physical  condition  studies  as  in  the  field  of  juvenile  court  re¬ 
well  as  pre-sentence  investiga-  ))orting.  An  editor  may  under- 
tions  are  not  open  to  the  press  take  a  campaign  of  juvenile 
in  criminal  court  actions,  and  “crime”  reporting  in  which 
therefore  are  also  classed  as  every  case,  no  matter  how  triv- 
confidential  in  the  juvenile  ial,  is  scrutinized  as  it  is  proc- 
court.  essed  through  the  court.  This 

In  the  publication  of  informa-  same  editor,  however,  may 
tion  on  pending  juvenile  cases,  abandon  the  juvenile  court  for 
the  judges  ask  only  that  the  greener  headline  pastures  after 
same  care  be  taken  to  safeguard  ^  short  period  of  time,  thus 
the  child’s  right  to  a  fair  hear-  ignoring  some  very  newsworthy 
ing  as  is  taken  in  criminal  cases  cases  that  may  follow, 
to  assure  the  defendant’s  right  A  survey  by  the  National 
to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  will  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
not  be  jeopardized  by  pre-trial  Ruency  of  two  metropolitan  pa- 
publicity.  pers  in  the  same  state  found 

Where  a  juvenile  offense  has  names  of  all 

been  given  publicity  by  the  traffic  offenders  and  the 

press,  the  judges  stress  the  im-  scrupulously  avoiding  the 

portance  of  makinc^  sure  the  publication  of  such  names.  One 
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FAIR  DEAL — Everyone  among  the  100,000  visitors  to  the  Oklahoma 
State  Fair  had  an  opportunity  to  register  their  choice  for  President  in 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company's  booth.  Voting  machines  were 
used  to  record  the  "straw  vote." 


of  the  papers  printed  six  stories  issued.  A  vanguard  of  juvenile 
involving  arson  by  a  juvenile,  court  judges  has  laid  down  a 
Three  of  the  stories  contained  set  of  principles  for  better  work- 
the  name  while  the  other  three  ing  relations  with  the  press  and 
did  not.  Unless  some  sort  of  hopefully,  as  a  natural  result, 
policy  is  developed  by  the  edi-  the  public.  It  now  remains  to 
tor  in  the  handling  of  juvenile  the  editors  and  reporters  across 
court  news,  the  judge  will  find  the  country  to  prove  themselves 
himself  operating  in  a  maze  in  equal  to  this  challenge  and  to 
his  attempts  to  deal  with  the  attack  the  problem  of  juvenile 
press.  court  coverage  in  an  enlightened 

And  so  the  challenge  has  been  and  responsible  manner. 


in  taxi 

the  t  is  small, 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 

TELETYPE 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Marian  Christy  has  lH“en  appointed 
New  England  footwear  and  allied 
products  fashion  reporter  for  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS.  Previously,  Miss 
Christy  was  fashion  reporter  for 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  in  the 
Fairchild  News  Service  Boston  of¬ 
fice. 


A  panel  of  three  trade  editors  who 
will  provide  the  queries  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Meet  the  Press”  session  at  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Assn, 
convention.  Nov.  14-19,  will  include 
Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRliG 
NEWS  WEEKLY.  The  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  The  expert 
who  will  he  answering  the  editors’ 
questions  will  he  Dr.  Louis  C.  Zopf. 
dean  of  the  C-dlege  of  Pharmacy  at 
the  State  I  niversity  of  Iowa. 


Starting  next  week,  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  put  the  accent  on  the 
exploding  youth  market  which  af-  ■ 
fords  a  tremendous  new  opportunity 
for  American  retailers.  The  kick-off 
for  this  expanded  coverage  will  lie 
a  special  depth  study,  to  lie  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  12.  which  will  he  a 
complete  working  guide  for  retail¬ 
ers  with  special  emphasis  on  “how 
to  sell”  and  “what  to  sell.”  Tlien.  he- 
ginnine  on  Nov.  16,  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  cover  this  voung 
men’s  market  every  day  with  a 
Youth  Market  section,  continuing 
the  coverage  of  areas  explored  in 
the  Nov.  12  section,  plus  up-to-date  i 
news  and  ideas  as  they  develop. 


“Dynamics  of  Retailing.”  a  slide 
presentation  prepared  by  Fairchild 
Publications,  was  given  at  the  Nov. 
6  Conference  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  for  high  school  students,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  L'niversity 
School  of  Retailing.  The  presenta¬ 
tion,  which  was  made  by  Ed  Gold. 
Fairchild’s  retail  management  spe¬ 
cialist,  dramatically  depicts  impor¬ 
tant  trends  in  the  marketing  and 
merchandising  fields. 


Hope  Simon,  hovs’  wear  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  was  a  , 
guest  speaker  last  week  at  the  meet-  | 
ing  of  the  Philadelphia  Boys’  Ap-  ' 
parel  Guild.  Miss  Simon  discussed 
the  timelv  trade  topic:  “Are  You 
Missing  the  Teenage  Business?”  j 

j 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y, 

hibll$h»rt  of 

D«il,  N*wt  RKord.  Womcn'i  WMr  Daily, 
Homa  Fumistiinqi  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Motalworaing  Naws,  Diractorias. 
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PLANNING  FETE — Discussing  arrangements  for  the  27th  annual  Front 
Page  Dinner  Dance  of  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York 
(Friday,  Nov.  13)  are:  Left  to  right — Piera  Watkins.  Long  Island  Star 
Journal;  Rosalind  Massow,  Parade,  club  president;  and  Joan  O'Sullivan, 
King  Features  Syndicate,  dance  chairlady. 


Williams  Quits 
Daily  Grind  As 
Sports  Writer 

Joe  Williams,  who  took  an 
early  fling;  at  professional  box¬ 
ing  but  found  “punching  a  tyiie- 
writer  better  than  being 
punched  in  the  snout,”  retired 
last  week  from  the  daily  grind 
of  turning  out  a  sports  column 
for  the  Nc7v  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  other  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 

He  will  no  longer  write  his 
daily  column,  but  it  is  unlikely 
his  typewriter  will  gather  dust. 
He  plans  to  keep  his  hand  in 
sports.  “When  you’ve  been  an¬ 
swering  the  bell  as  long  as  I 
have,”  he  said,  “it’s  unthink¬ 
able  not  to  keep  punching.” 

The  sharp-tongpied,  witty 
Irishman’s  newspaper  career 
began  in  Memphis,  took  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Sport.  For  37 
years  his  was  a  dominating 
voice  on  the  sporting  scene.  To 
the  professionals,  you  had  not 
arrived  until  you  had  proved 
it  to  Joe. 

Joe  Williams  took  sports  seri¬ 
ously.  Let  him  spot  a  raw  deal 
—  and  the  chips  flew  —  like  his 
fight  against  fouls  in  the  prize 
ring  that  got  action  from  box¬ 
ing’s  brass  hats. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Ann  Grossman — from 
fashion  editor  to  women’s  editor 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  replacing 
Margaret  Crimmins  —  now  an 
editor  for  Avant  Garde  Inc.,  a 
Minnesota  publishing  firm. 

*  *  « 

A.  H.  Raskin,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  hoard  of  the  New 
York  Times  since  1961  —  named 
assistant  editor  of  the  Times’ 
editorial  page. 

*  *  * 

M.  H.  Nicol,  who  has  been 

associated  with  the  Oelwein 

(Iowa.)  Daily  Register  since 
1943  —  to  general  manager  of 
the  publishing  firm. 


John  A.  Churchill  —  from 
director  of  classified  sales  plan¬ 
ning  to  manager  of  telephone 
classified  ad-taking  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  succeeding  Lois 
Adams  —  now  consultant  to  the 
classified  manager. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Stricklin  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager, 
San  Fernando  Valley  (Calif.) 
Sun,  succeeding  William  Wine- 
ska,  moved  to  San  Francisco. 

*  4>  * 

Gerald  B.  Harris,  former 
real  estate  editor,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  Publica¬ 
tions  —  to  business  relations 
department  of  Charter  Title 
Co.,  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

*  *  * 

F.  S.  Haynes  —  from  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  publisher  of 
the  Sunland  -  Tujunga  (Calif.) 
Record.  Grover  C.  Lee  named 
advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Myron  K.  Baker  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Palisades  (Calif.)  Palisadian- 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Allard  Retires 
From  Montreal  Papers 

Montreal 

Robert  Allard,  51,  co-owner 
of  Dimanche-Matin  and  other 
publishing  interests  in  Montreal, 
has  retired  for  health  reasons. 

His  partner,  Jacques  Fran- 
coeur,  will  continue  as  sole 
owner  of  the  12-newspaper  com¬ 
plex.  Mr.  Francoeur  reportedly 
purchased  Mr.  Allard’s  shares 
for  $2,000,000. 

In  addition  to  Dimanche- 
Matin,  a  French-language  news¬ 
paper  published  Sundays,  the 
two  men  owned  Photo-Sports,  the 
Granby  Leader-Mail,  and  nine 
suburban  weeklies. 


Music  Critics  Elect 
SMank  As  President 

William  J.  Swank,  fine  arts 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Music  Critics 
Association  at  its  12th  annual 
meeting  and  workshop  here  re- 
•ently. 

Other  officers  are:  Miss  Bev¬ 
erly  Wolter,  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  first  ' 
vicepresident;  Lowell  Durham', 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  second  , 
vicepresident;  Mrs.  Adah  K.  = 
Jenkins,  Afro-American  News¬ 
papers,  Baltimore,  third  vice-  | 
president;  S.  Gordon  Capper,  | 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  secre¬ 
tary;  Irving  Lowenc,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  treasurer. 

*  *  *  I, 

Clarence  O.  Bedient  —  to  F 
New  York  advertising  sales  | 
staff  of  the  Christian  Science  I 
Monitor. 

*  *  * 

James  Kendall  —  from  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News-Tribune,  to 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
Times;  William  Beal  —  from 
News-Tribune,  to  photo  staff, 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Recent 
additions  to  the  News-Tribune 
staff :  Phil  Venson  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star 
Telegram,  to  wire  editor;  Dean 
Thorpe  —  from  Star  Telegram, 
to  night  police  reporter;  Ed¬ 
ward  Horn  —  from  courthouse 
reporter.  Star  Telegram,  to 
courthouse  reporter;  John 
Quigley,  formerly  with  the 
Orange  (Tex.)  Leader  —  to  re¬ 
porter;  John  Davis,  News-Trib¬ 
une  intern  last  summer  —  now 
full-time  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Albert  V.  Ca^ty  —  from 
vicepresident  of  finance  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror  Com¬ 
pany  to  executive  vicepresident. 
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Piiikley  Heads  Unit 
For  (Communism  Study 

Los  Angeles 

Virpil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lish!  r  of  the  Pinkley  California 
Nevvsi)apers  and  a  Councilor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  International 
Relations,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  university’s 
committee  of  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Communist  Stratepry  and 
Propaganda. 

The  committee  will  aid  in  pro¬ 
viding  visitors  to  participate  in 
special  proprrams  durinp:  the  year 
which  point  up  the  danffers  of 
Communism  and  revealinpr  how 
the  Reds  plan,  plot  and  work. 

*  «  4t 

C.xRLTON  U.  Baum,  publisher 
of  the  Perkasie  (Pa.)  Central 
News-Herald  —  honored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  for  long  and 
meritorious  service  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  his  community. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  Doss,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  reliprion  news  writer  — 
the  Texas  Baptist  Press  Award 
for  his  “outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Christianity  through 
journalism.’’ 

*  *  * 

Glen  C.  Livezey  —  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  office  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

«  *  * 

Don  Byrnp  —  from  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  to  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  as  circulation  promotion 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Josh  Eppinger  III  —  from 
UPI,  to  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Mark  Schneider  —  from  UPI, 
to  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bul¬ 
letin. 

«  *  * 

James  P.  Hitchcock,  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Tribune — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Northwest  Daily  Press 
Association. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  J.  Morella,  a  one¬ 
time  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  West  Essex  Tribune  at  Liv¬ 
ingston,  N.  J.  —  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Dare,  a  new  maga¬ 
zine  to  be  published  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Bradshaw,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  editorial  writer  on 
other  newspapers  —  appointed 
a  contributor  to  the  Blade’s  edi¬ 
torial  page. 
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George  J.  F.  Boultwood  — 
from  AP,  Berlin  bureau,  to  chief 
of  AP  Oslo,  Norway,  bureau, 
succeeding  John  Lager,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  Knight  —  from  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  to 
makeup  editor,  Philadelphia 
Bxdletin. 

*  «  « 

Sam  Campbell,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis¬ 
ter  —  awarded  the  first  annual 
Free  Enterprise  Award  by  the 
California  Employment  Agen¬ 
cies  Association. 

*  *  * 

John  Lowry,  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Press 
International  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


EXCITED  TEACHER  of  English  and  Journalism,  James  Powell,  32,  of 
the  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  Senior  High  School,  accepts  a  check  for 
$1,000  and  the  honorary  title  of  Journalism  Teacher  of  the  Year  from 
Paul  Swensson,  loft,  executive  director  of  the  Newspaper  Fund.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  the  Oklahoma  Interscholastic  Press  conference 
Oct.  17. 


New  Negotiators 
Named  in  Toronto 


Jim  Bennett,  staff  writer, 
Los  Angeles  He  raid- Examiner 
—  first  place  winner  of  a  public 
service  writing  contest,  with  a 
$500  prize  from  the  National 


Toronto  service  wrmng  contest,  witn  a 
*  .  ■  Members  of  Tvpographical  prize  from  the  National 

Jack  Welch,  advertising  Union  No.  91  have  elected  a  new  Association  of  Independent  In- 
manager  of  the  W  SenfmeZ  negotiating  committee  and  in-  surers. 

Star^ard  --  president  of  the  ^^^^^^ed  it  to  draft  proposals  ^  ^  , 


Michigan  Press  Advertising  aimed  at  ending  a  strike  against  Geo^e  Gerhardt  former  edi- 
Managers.  Toronto  dailies  that  tor,  Monrovia  (Calif.)  News- 

began  July  9.  The  papers  have  “  Promoted  to  corporate 


Managers. 

*  *  * 

149  Receive  Pins 
For  Long  Service 


ive  Pins  continued  to  publish. 

Service  Robert  McCormack,  president, 

and  one  other  member  of  the  old 
Oklahoma  City  committee  are  the  only  holdovers 
pins  representing  on  the  new  group. 


Service  pins  representing 
1,445  years  were  awarded  Oct. 
25  to  149  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  employes. 


Thomas  Defeo,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Des  Moines  Register  & 


E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor  and  pub-  Tribune  —  $50  Sweepstakes 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  award  in  the  Iowa  Associated 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  pre-  Press  Managing  Editors  News- 
sented  the  pins  for  service  photo  Contest. 


ranging  from  5  to  35  years. 
35-year-pins  were  presented  to 


Ralph  Partridge — from  city 


J.  Gilbert  Hill,  special  writer  editor,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune, 
and  real  estate  editor,  and  Sid-  to  news  editor,  Cheyenne  Wyo- 


ney  A.  Musser,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

30-year  pins  went  to  Ray 
Parr,  capital  writer  and  column- 


ming  Eagle,  .succeeding  the  late 
Richard  F.  White. 


Robert  Matthews  —  from 


for  the  Oklahoman,  and  city 


Savannah 


Ralph  Sewell,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 


Morning  News,  to  Savannah 
Evening  Press  as  police  re¬ 
porter. 


The  Southern  Newspaper  I’lihli.shers  Association 
soon  will  be  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

We  congratulate  ineinbers  of  .SNI’A  for  what  they 
always  accomplish  at  these  gatherings,  and  we  are 
proud  and  happy  to  have  an  invitation  to  join  them. 

ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

,4m(>r{ra's  market  Place  for 
Daily  Netespapers 

NEW  YORK .  270  Park  Avenue  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 
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employe  publications  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
in  Detroit. 


A  searching  look  at 
an  immediate  issue 


FREEDOM 
OR  SECRECY 

Revised  Edition 


By  JAMES  RUSSELL  WIGGINS. 

The  critics  said  of  the  first 
edition:  “Required  reading  for 
every  official  or  politician  who 
ever  faced  a  reporter.” — Saturday 
Review.  “Mr.  Wiggins  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  clear,  scholarly,  eloquent 
and  alarming  book.” —  New  York 
Times.  The  question  of  secrecy  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  is 
now  even  more  in  the  news  than 
when  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  published  in  1956.  The 
charges  that  the  administration 
has  “managed”  the  news  during 
times  of  crises  is  of  great  concern 
to  government  officials,  managers 
of  communications  media,  citi¬ 
zens,  and  voters.  In  this  new 
edition  Mr.  Wiggins  deals  au¬ 
thoritatively  with  recent  problems 
and  considers  the  results  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

At  your  bookstore  •  $5.75 

Oxford  University  Press  •  New  York 
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Merger  of  Glasgow 
Papers  Anticipated 


By  GorcJon  Irvins: 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Although  Sir  Hugh  Fraser, 
the  Scottish-based  drapery  ty¬ 
coon,  has  beaten  Lord  (Roy) 
Thomson,  Canadian-bom  news¬ 
paper  magnate,  in  the  battle  for 
the  Glasgow'  publishing  and 
newspaper  firm  of  Outrams,  the 
possibility  of  a  merger  in  the 
future  between  this  city’s  two 
evening  newspapers  still  looms 
ahead. 

Sir  Hugh  himself  admitted 
here  that  it  is  not  economic 
to  publish  two  new’spapers  in 
the  one  city  other  than  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

The  two  evening  papers  con¬ 
cerned  are  the  Outram-owned 
(Unsgow  Even'''nfi  Times,  and 
the  Beaverbrook  newspaper,  the 
Eveninq  Citizen.  A  joint  com¬ 
pany  is  likely  to  be  formed  soon 
by  Outran!  and  Beaverbrook 
Newspapers  for  the  publishing 
of  the  two  journals. 

Meantime,  journalists  them¬ 
selves  are  alarmed  at  the  im¬ 
pending  merger,  and  Scottish 
officials  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  have  met  to  talk 
over  Sir  Hugh  Fraser’s  success¬ 
ful  bid  for  control  of  George 
Outrams,  publishers  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Herald,  the  Evening  Times, 
and  several  other  journals  and 
magazines. 

The  journalists  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  watch  commit¬ 
tee  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Nearly  160  shareholders  stood 
up  and  cheered  Sir  Hugh  Fraser 
when  his  victory  ’vas  announced. 
They  sang  “For  He’s  A  Jolly 
Good  Fellow!’’ 

Lord  Thomson,  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  bidder,  in  a  statement,  said: 
“All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  Sir 
Hugh  Fraser  has  won,  the 


shareholders  of  Outram,  and 
Scotland  itself,  will  quite  cer¬ 
tainly  have  lost.  .  .  .  Outram 
shareholders  will  now  realize 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  su¬ 
periority  of  my  offer. 

“I  wish  Sir  Hugh  every  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  herculean  task  of  so 
increasing  the  Outram  profits 
as  to  justify  to  Outram  share¬ 
holders  the  sacrifice  which  he 
is  asking  them  to  make.” 

During  the  battle  for  control 
of  Outrams,  which  lasted  for 
sev'eral  weeks.  Sir  Hugh  Fraser 
said  it  w’as  a  matter  of  pride 
to  maintain  independent  Scot¬ 
tish  newspapers,  and  they  felt 
it  particularly  important  that 
the  “Glasgow  Herald,”  now  in 
its  181st  year,  should  remain 
“in  Scottish  ownership.” 

Lord  Thomson  claimed  that 
the  circulations  of  both  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  Glasgow,  and  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  had  not  been 
increasing,  and  that,  with  closer 
co-operation  between  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  companies,  many 
administrative  economies  could 
be  made.  Such  savings,  he  said, 
could  be  put  back  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  an  even  better 
paper. 

In  Scotland  the  Thomson  Or¬ 
ganization  already  controls  The 
Scotsman  (the  first  newspaper 
bought  by  Loi  d  Thomson,  then 
plain  Mr.  Roy  Thomson,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  U.K.,  and  itself 
a  quality  newspaper  published 
at  Edinburgh,  with  a  prestige 
readership  and  growing  sales), 
the  Edinbiirgh  Evening  News 
and  Dispatch,  and  also  Scottish 
Television  Ltd.,  the  commercial 
television  operation  for  Central 
Scotland. 

Lord  Thomson  recently 
merged  the  two  evening  papers 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung  had  just  been  pub¬ 
lishing  their  Nicholas  County  News  Letter  (grandpappy  of  the 
West  Virginia  Hillbilly)  maybe  three  weeks  when  a  yeoman 
2nd  or  3rd  class  or  something  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
office,  whose  job  it  was  to  see  that  weekly  papers  obeyed 
legs,  took  his  feet  off  the  desk  and  rang  for  his  secretary. 
“Take  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  in  Rich  wood.  West  Virginia.” 
Contents:  If  the  town’s  new  weekly  is  a  letter,  then  see  that 
they  put  a  stamp  on  each  one;  if  not,  change  the  name.  Week 
later  the  long  suffering  ptostmaster  visited.  “Boys,  what  will  I  tell 
them?”  Jim  and  Bronson,  fre^  out  of  government  service 
(the  war)  knew  authority  when  they  saw  it.  And  they  saw 
the  enormous  cost  of  30()0  3c  stamps  a  week,  said  they  would 
change  the  name.  And  they  did.  Now  everytime  a  second  class 
privileged  paper  with  the  name  of  S0-&-S0  News  Letter  comes 
to  his  attention,  Jim  Comstock  sighs  and  cuts  another  notch 
on  his  slowly  collapsing  desk. 

AdvertisemetU 


at  Edinburgh  into  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Evening  News  and  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  George  Outram  organiza¬ 
tion,  apart  from  its  newspapers 
in  Glasgow,  has  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  small  Border  Tele¬ 
vision  station  at  Carlisle,  in 
north-west  England. 

Opposition  to  the  take-over 
bid  came  from  various  Scottish 
members  of  Parliament. 

The  Glasgow  branch  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  passed  a  resolution 


U.S.  Team 
Helps  Press 
In  Africa 


More  than  50  African  news 
and  radio  men  from  12  countries 
benefited  from  two  journalism 
workshops  conducted  by  a  four- 
man  team  of  American  newsmen 
in  Africa  this  summer. 

The  African-American  Insti¬ 
tute  sponsored  the  sessions  with 
financial  aid  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  Dr.  Sydney  Head, 
AAI  media  specialist,  directed 
the  program. 

Participating  with  Dr.  Head 
on  the  teaching  team  were  John 
Strohmeyer,  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times;  Donald  H.  Webs¬ 
ter,  assignment  editor  of  CBS- 
tv  and  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  Ernest  Dunbar,  senior 
editor  of  Look  magazine. 

One  workshop  was  conducted 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  East 
African  new'smen  during  July. 
Thirty-two  journalists  from 
seven  countries  participated. 

The  team  moved  to  the  west 
coast  and  held  a  similar  work¬ 
shop  for  20  newsmen  from  five 
countries  at  Fourah  Bay  College, 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Subjects  ranged  from  news 
writing,  reporting,  and  copy 
editing  to  press  law,  ethics,  and 
photography.  Each  day’s  ses¬ 
sion  included  a  news  or  feature 
writing  assignment. 

Press  Conferences 

Live  press  conferences  were 
held  with  members  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  education  officials,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers,  and  leaders 
of  African  industries. 

The  African  newsmen  received 
individual  consultations  on  their 
written  work  after  formal  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  day  were  over. 

The  reaction  of  African  jour¬ 
nalists  to  American  techniques 
was  summed  up  by  M.  O.  Ero- 
Phillips,  sub-editor  of  the  Daily 
Sketch,  Nigeria,  in  speaking  on 


I 


asking  for  pressure  to  !)e 
brought  on  the  Government  to 
set  up  a  press  amalgamations 
court  to  examine  the  desirability 
of  all  newspaper  take-over  nt' 
tempts  and  projected  merge is. 
The  same  resolution  deplores 
any  move  which  would  lead  to 
contraction  within  the  Scottish 
newspaper  field,  with  attendant 
loss  of  journalistic  employment. 

“Our  prime  concern  must  be 
to  prevent  the  closure  of  news¬ 
papers  and  redundancy  among 
our  members,”  said  the  secre¬ 
tary,  Ronald  Belbin. 

behalf  of  the  West  Africa  jour¬ 
nalists  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
session : 

“We  have  learned  much  that 
we  did  not  know.  You  have  given 
us  ideals  to  live  and  work  by. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  made  this  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Dr.  Head  said  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  speed  with  which 
African  newsmen  grasped  tech¬ 
niques  of  clear  writing.  The  big¬ 
gest  teaching  problem,  he  added, 
was  to  impress  them  that  essay 
writing  was  not  necessarily  good 
news  writing. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Pollard,  AAI 
consultant  and  vicepresident  of 
RTV  International,  New  York, 
was  the  project  planner.  Walde- 
mar  A.  Nielson,  president  of  the 
AAI,  described  the  aims  of  the 
American  mission: 

“If  the  mass  media  in  Africa, 
because  of  their  power  to  reach 
large  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  are  not  served  by  increas¬ 
ingly  capable  and  responsible 
professional  staff,  they  could  be¬ 
come  a  contributing  factor  to 
instability.” 

• 

20  Washington  Star 
Boys  Get  Scholarships 

Washington 

Twenty  Washington  Star 
newspaperboys  were  awarded 
$5400  in  scholarships  at  the 
second  annual  Star  Scholarship 
Award  Banquet  Oct.  20. 

Highest  awards  of  $500  schol¬ 
arships  went  to  three  Star 
newspaperboys.  Five  others 
were  awarded  $300  each  and 
12  more  were  given  $200  each. 

The  20  young  men  were  se¬ 
lected  for  scholarships  from  the 
Star’s  4200  carriers  because  of 
their  sales  ability,  industry,  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct,  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  participation  in  the 
Star’s  Scholarship  Program. 

• 

Tercentenary  Issue 

The  300th  Anniversary  of 
New  York  City  was  celebrated 
in  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican’s  coloroto  supplement.  Pic¬ 
torial  Living  magazine,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  25. 
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CIRCULATIOIN 

Tri- Weekly  to  Daily — 
What’s  the  Answer? 

By  Clifford  Ammerman 

HoneKclale  (Pa.)  Wayne  Independent 


(Part  of  a  talk  to  the  40th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  Oct.  23.) 

The  newspaper  I  edit,  the 
Wayn-e  Independent,  is  tri- 
w’eekly.  We  publish  154  to  156 
issues  each  year,  an  average  of 
ten  pages  per  issue.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  blankets  Wayne  County,  the 
county  in  the  northeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  State  and  spills  over 
into  adjoining  Pike,  Susquehan¬ 
na  and  Lackawanna  counties. 
Pa.,  and  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y. 

We  publish  in  Honesdale,  the 
county  seat.  The  town  has  a 
population  of  5,600;  the  county 
of  28,200.  No  other  towns  in 
Wayne  or  in  Pike  counties  have 
more  than  1600  people.  There 
are  two  weeklies  in  our  county 
and  one  in  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 
— 15  miles  away.  Our  circulation 
is  double  their  combined  circu¬ 
lation. 


The  nearest  daily  newspapers 
are  published  in  Scranton,  to  the 
west,  32  miles  away;  Strouds¬ 
burg,  to  the  south,  45  miles; 
Port  Jervis,  to  the  east,  50 
miles.  Wayne  County’s  economy 
is  based  on  agriculture,  .summer 
camps  and  resorts,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  skiing  and  textile  plants. 

But  when  other  editors  and 
publishers  hear  of  our  circula¬ 
tion,  paid  up  to  date  just  under 
8,500;  that  we  already  go  to 
press  three  times  a  week;  that 
we  have  the  UPI  wire  from  mid¬ 
night  to  3  p.m.,  that  Honesdale 
is  a  shopping  center  for  a  large 
area — their  first  question  is, 
when  are  you  going  to  go  daily? 

I’m  taking  this  opportunity  to 
answer  this  question — and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  process  leave  you 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
place  for  the  in-between;  there 
is  a  field  which  will  support 
more  than  the  weekly  but  less 
than  the  daily. 


For  us,  a  67  percent  increase 
in  press  days,  from  3  to  5  per 
week,  doesn’t  seem  so  great.  But, 
just  what  would  be  our  increased 
costs?  .  .  .  our  increased  income? 
.  .  .  our  increased  service?  .  .  . 
our  increased  profit  or  loss?  .  .  . 

We  now  have  15  full-time  em¬ 
ployes — six  in  the  office,  nine  in 
the  shop.  Particularly  in  the 
office  there  is  much  overlapping 
in  news,  advertising  and  clerical 
duties,  as  in  all  small  news¬ 
paper  operations.  My  overlap¬ 
ping  into  the  shop  seldom  goes 
beyond  making  up  the  front 
page.  We  have  dozens  of  coun¬ 
try  correspondents,  about  twenty 
of  them  writing  nearly  every 
week,  others  irregularly,  and 
most  of  them  cost  us  very  little. 
We  are  a  local  newspaper  and 
use  only  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  page  of  wire  type 
per  issue — only  the  “top  of  the 
news’’  and  some  features. 

We  have  four  Linotypes,  three 
used  5%  days  per  week,  one 
used  three  days  per  week. 

If  we  went  daily,  with  the 
addition  of  regular  features  and 
comics — some  of  which  we  al¬ 
ready  purchase  and  seldom  have 
room  to  use — we  probably  could 
continue  to  average  10  pages  per 
issue.  With  20  more  pages  to  fill 
each  week,  we  would  have  to 
add  21^  more  operators,  using  at 
least  two  machines  on  a  double 
shift.  We  would  need  two  more 
compositors  or  press  assistants. 
We  would  need  at  least  two  more 
in  the  office,  to  sell  advertising, 
manage  circulation  and  write 
news. 

As  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
w'e  certainly  couldn’t  deliver  the 
bulk  of  our  circulation  through 
the  mail,  the  next  day — as  we 
do  now.  One  of  our  daily  compet¬ 
itors  is  the  morning  Scranton 
Tribune.  So,  I  believe  we  would 
shift  to  morning  publication — 
and  get  the  papers  into  the  mail 
in  time  for  mail  delivery  that 
day  to  towns  and  all  rural 
routes.  Still,  we  would  need  at 
least  one  truck  and  a  part-time 
employe  for  delivery  to  far 
areas  where  “modern  post  office 
delivery”  would  not  reach  that 
day — as  they  might  have  in  the 
good  old  days  of  better  star 
route  service. 

Asking  our  employes  to  work 
a  night  shift  rather  than  the 
8  to  5  daytime  period  would 
probably  require  an  increase  in 
pay  rate  just  for  that  reason 
alone.  And  so  I  would  add  15 
percent  to  the  present  payroll 
for  this  increased  cost. 

To  sum  up  our  increased  costs : 
$35,000  for  increased  staff  in 
the  office,  shop,  mailing  and  de¬ 
livery;  $10,000  for  the  longer 
day  and  night  shift;  and  $3,500 
for  extra  newsprint  and  ink.  I 
am  basing  the  newsprint  and  ink 
costs  on  a  daily  circulation  of 
6,000 — anticipating  a  30  percent 


drop  from  our  present  8,50. ■>— 
and  some  of  you  might  feel  me 
too  pessimistic  here.  But  th'^se 
increased  cost  estimates  total 
$48,500 — and  I  haven’t  figured 
any  increase  in  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

Now  for  the  estimated  income 
increases.  Until  two  years  ago, 
Nov.  1,  1962,  our  annual  charge 
for  delivering  154  papers  per 
year  was  $3.  Ridiculous,  I  know. 
Two  years  ago,  we  jumped  this 
from  $3  to  $5  per  year,  from  3 
cents  to  5  cents  per  copy.  Circu¬ 
lation  dropped  about  7  percent 
but  we’re  coming  back.  One-half 
of  our  circulation  loss  was  in  far 
away  places  such  as  New  York 
City,  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 
There  were  some  gripes  about 
this  67  percent  increase. 

Now,  if  we  went  daily,  I  don’t 
believe  that  we  could  increase 
subscription  rates  more  than  an¬ 
other  60  percent,  or  to  $8  per 
year.  I  know  many  small  dailies 
charge  twice  this  rate,  but  we 
just  haven’t  had  the  right  kind 
of  history  for  a  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  in  the  near  future. 
Until  1952,  this  tri-weekly  news¬ 
paper  had  a  subscription  rate  of 
$2.  It  had  been  tri-weekly  since 
1914. 

I  estimate  we  would  lose  one- 
half  of  our  2,000  readers  who 
live  in  Scranton,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco — in  47  states — 
if  we  charged  $8  per  year.  I 
think  we  might  lose  1500  others, 
leaving  us  6,000  daily  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $8  per  year.  So,  we 
would  earn  $10,000  more  per 
year  in  subscription  income  than 
we  now  do. 

We  shouldn’t  expect  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
for  less  readers,  but  our  present 
rate  is  a  real  bargain  and  we 
would  have  to  have  the  extra 
income.  A  1  cent  per  line — or 
14  cents  per  column  inch — ad¬ 
vertising  increase  would  bring 
us  $20,000  more  annually.  Pub¬ 
lishing  100  more  times  each  year 
should  bring  more  volume  from 
regular  advertisers  and  some 
new  national  accounts — for  what 
nafonal  advertising  is  worth 
today — and  we’ll  just  add  10 
percent  to  our  present  adver¬ 
tising  income,  or  $13,000,  and 
so  we  add  up  our  estimates  of 
extra  income  to  $43,000. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  $5,500 
short  of  our  increased  cost — 
and  we  haven’t  added  the  cost 
for  the  extra  Linotype,  extra 
metal,  extra  utilities,  extra  in¬ 
surance.  Yes,  we  could  double 
up  on  the  operators’  shifts,  we 
could  double  our  present  sub¬ 
scription  rates  (to  $10  per  year) 
and  hope  to  drop  no  more  than 
the  aforementioned  2500  sub¬ 
scribers.  However,  we  haven’t 
yet  become  that  optimistic. 

And  so,  with  the  balance  sheet 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  medium  size  midwest  daily  newspaper  sent  a  large 
portion  of  their  newspaperboy  organization  to  the  New 
'York  World’s  Fair  at  very  little  cost!  They  used  a  Church, 
Rickards’  program  that  created  tremendous  parent 
goodwill,  produced  many  new  newspaper  subscriptions, 
and  increased  revenue.  Write  for  complete  details  on 
how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Building  Circulation 
Profits  can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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Talking  Pig  ‘Oinks’ 
Armour  Presentation 


IJy  (i«*orge  Wilt 


A  pig,  fat,  pink  and  curley-  “It’s  something  we  can  get  our  partment  time.  Craddock  origi-  industry  and  gam  another 

tailc'd,  climb^  up  on  the  desk  chops  into.”  nally  planned  to  use  a  profes-  break  even.  The  farms 

of  an  advertising  executive  for  Tom’s  crew  applied  them-  sional  announcer  to  narrate  the  srow  fewer,  the  tourists  and 
Armour  Star  Products,  and  told  selves  to  the  task.  They  went  pitch,  but  sales  manager  Ted  summer  campers  grow  more 
the  food  man  in  no  uncertain  out  and  picked  up  five  plastic  Parmelee,  after  hearing  Tom’s  numerous.  The  Depressed  Area 
terms  that  he  ought  to  be  ad-  piggy-banks.  Each  pig  was  voice  on  the  test  tape,  decided  niap  includes  Wayne  County, 

vertising  his  products  in  the  painted  pink,  with  azure  blue  to  leave  well  enough  alone.  although  our  depression  is  mild 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  eyes.  The  twisty  pigtails  held  .Jim  McLean,  MRS  sales  character.  Last  year,  two  of 

and  dazette.  To  make  matters  a  banner  carrying  the  logo  of  staffer,  took  the  first  pig  up  to  industries  closed.  This  year, 

even  more  unbelievable,  the  pig  the  Worcester  newspapers,  and  Boston  to  present  the  story  to  small  ones  have  arrived — 

spoke  with  a  Brooklyn  accent.  the  Armour  Star  trademark  was  the  Armour  distributor  there,  one  a  very  promising  plastics 

The  offbeat  presentation  came  emblazoned  on  the  pigs  ribs.  Subsequently  other  members  of  manufacturer.  Next  year,  Moore 

about  when  members  of  the  pro-  Craddock  performed  minor  the  sales  staff  placed  talking  Business  Forms  will  build  a  $2 
motion  staff  at  Moloney,  Regan  surgery  on  each  of  the  porkers,  pigs  on  the  desks  of  Armour  million  plant  in  our  town.  But 
and  Schmitt,  national  advertis-  cutting  a  flap  just  under  the  headquarters  executives  in  Chi-  right  now,  there  are  2500  fewer 
ing  representatives  for  the  Wor-  shortribs  of  each  of  the  18-inch  cago,  and  at  the  meat  packer’s  people  in  Wayne  County  than 
cester  newspapers,  tried  to  ar-  long  animals.  Inside  each  was  in-  agency.  . .  when  the  Wayne  Independent 

rive  at  a  novel  way  of  telling  serted  a  battery-operated,  tran-  The  pig’s  sales  pitch,  which  started  as  a  weekly  in  1878. 

the  story.  It  seems  that  the  sistorized  tape  recorder.  The  begins,  “Hello,  Mr.  - ,  I’m  It  would  be  nice  to  say  it  is 

Worcester  papers  reach  16  per-  tape  -  recorded  salestalk  pre-  getting  my  chops  busted  in  Wor-  the  Daily  Independent,  but  also, 
cent  of  the  families  in  the  Bos-  sented  the  Worcester  market  cester,  Massachusetts,”  paints  then  we  wouldn’t  have  those 


This  original 
composition 
stayed  put 
in  San  Francisco 


—  halftones  and  all.  A  line  engraving  was  made.  The  engraving  was 
curved,  mounted  on  saddles  and  printed  in  the  normal  manner. 

The  24  pages  of  that  day’s  paper  were  all  transmitted  the  same  way. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  was  composed  in  one  city,  and  printed 
in  another.  Total  time?  Less  than  2  hours.  Distance  is  no  obstacle. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Adler/Westrex. 
The  PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  in  line  for  letter- 
press  or  offset.  The  facsimile  is  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes 
a  microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear  pat¬ 
tern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100  lines 
of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are  also 
available.  Synchronous  motors  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly,  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of 
recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a 
new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance  from 
your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic.  Transmis¬ 
sion  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country,  Sweden,  and  Japan  are 
printing  satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact 
Adler/Westrex  Communications  Division,  Litton  Industries.  Dent. 
501 P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10802,  (904)  NE  6-1620. 


THE  WALL  STREIT  JOURNAL 


This  repro  proof 
traveled 
to  Riverside - 
400  miles  in 
5  minutes 


THE  WAU  STEECT  JOURNAL 
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Columbia  Honors  4 
With  Cabot  Prizes 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Four  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  were  honored 
Nov.  5  in  the  26th  annual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  pold  medals 
for  “distinffuished  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  international  friendship  and 
understanding  in  the  Americas,” 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  the  following: 

Hugo  Fernandez  Artucio,  po¬ 
litical  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer  on  international  affairs 
for  El  Dia,  of  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay. 

Bertram  B.  Johansson,  assist¬ 
ant  overseas  news  editor,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Enrique  Nores  Martinez,  di¬ 
rector  (editor)  of  Los  Principios, 
of  Cordoba,  Argentina. 

Virginia  Prewett  of  New  York 
City,  columnist  on  international 
affairs  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  and  the 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

In  addition,  a  silver  plaque 
was  awarded  to  Los  Principios. 
El  Dia  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  will  receive  silver  bars 
to  be  added  to  the  plaques  won 
by  those  newspapers  in  1942. 

Each  prize  consists  of  a  gold 
medal,  an  honorarium  of  $1,000 
and  travel  expenses. 

Hugo  Fernandez  Artucio, 
journalist  and  educator,  has  a 
record  of  consistent  and  vigorous 
opposition  to  dictatorships.  He 
has  been  political  editor  of  El 
Dia  since  1946. 

An  outspoken  opponent  of  dic¬ 
tatorships  since  his  student  days. 
Dr.  Fernandez  Artucio  was 
jailed  for  his  opposition  to  the 
regime  that  took  power  in  Uru¬ 
guay  in  1933.  In  1938  his  initia¬ 
tive  at  a  workers’  conference  in 
Mexico  resulted  in  what  has 
been  described  as  the  first  for¬ 
mal  Latin  American  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Hitler’s  agrgression 
against  Czechoslovakia.  He  later 
led  in  exposing  the  Nazi  under¬ 
ground  in  South  America. 

Bertram  Johansson,  a  native 
New  Yorker,  has  been  a  Latin 
America  specialist  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  (in  1942 
the  first  U.S.  newspaper  to  win 
a  Cabot  Prize)  since  May,  1958. 
He  has  devoted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  progress — and  occa¬ 
sional  failure — of  constitutional 
democracy  in  the  Americas.  He 
was  among  the  first  newsmen  to 
recognize  the  popularity  of  Fidel 
Castro;  though  sympathetic  to 
the  need  for  reforms  in  Cuba,  he 


also  was  among  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  Communist  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  Castro  regime.  = 

Virginia  Prewett  (Mrs.  Wil-  : 
Ham  R.  Mizelle)  has  been  among  i 
the  pioneers  in  bringing  signifi¬ 
cant  developments  in  Latin  | 
America  to  the  attention  of  J 
American  readers.  | 

Enrique  Nores  Martinez  has  | 
been  the  director  (editor)  since  I 
1942  of  Los  Principios,  the  lead-  | 
ing  newspaper  in  the  Argentine  | 
intellectual  center  of  Cordoba.  I 
He  has  been  a  staunch  opponent  i 
of  all  forms  of  totalitarianism. 
Los  Principios  was  twice  shut  I 
down  for  a  month  by  the  Peron  | 
regime,  which  also  sought  to  I 
silence  it  through  fines  and  re-  | 
strictions  on  its  paper  supply. 

It  has  been  harassed  at  other  | 
times  by  Communists  as  well  as  | 
Peronists.  Yet  it  has  remained  \ 
steadfast  in  its  defense  of  | 
liberty,  and  has  continued  to  [ 
prosper  and  grow  in  stature  ; 
until  today  it  is  an  influential  | 
voice  not  only  in  Cordoba  and 
the  provinces  of  central  Argen-  | 
tina  but  also  in  the  nation  as  a  § 
whole.  He  is  also  distinguished  { 
as  an  educator  and  a  diplomat,  f 
• 

2  Groups  Merged  i 

Azusa,  Calif.  | 
Bert  Stolpe,  publisher  of  the  I 
Herald  Press  News  Publications  ? 
group,  and  Jack  MacLean,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Advertiser  ^ 
group,  have  merged  their  com-  i 
pany  operations  in  the  San  | 
Dimas-Charter  Oak  area.  The  | 
group  now  includes  the  semi-  | 
weekly  Glendora  Press  and  | 
Azusa  Herald,  and  the  weekly  j 
San  Dimas  News- Advertiser,  | 
Charter  Oak  Press,  Glendora 
Press,  and  Covina  Herald  Press. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Matter  of  Prestige 


I  was  reading  the  Sept.  8,  1964,  issue  of  Copy  Talk, 
the  perceptive  critique  put  out  by  the  Canadian  Press, 
the  other  day  when  I  encountered  the  following  comment : 

“Prestigious:  ‘(Connaught  Ranges,  Ont.)  .  .  .  won 
the  prestigious  Governor-General’s  match  at  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada  Rifle  Association  championships.  .  .  .’ 

“Prestigious  means  cheating,  deceptive,  or  illusory.” 

This  startled  me,  and  I  hastened  first  of  all  to  Web¬ 
ster’s  Third  New  International,  where  I  discovered  that 
prestigious  does  indeed  have  the  sense  (designated  ar¬ 
chaic)  “of,  relating  to,  or  marked  by  illusion,  conjuring, 
or  trickery.”  The  current  sense  is  given  as,  in  effect, 
‘‘having  prestige.”  The  association  with  deception  comes, 
I  discovered,  from  the  Latin  root  of  prestige,  a  word 
that  meant  conjurer’s  tricks.  Webster’s  Third  also  gives 
“a  conjurer’s  trick:  ILLUSION,  DECEPTION”  as  an 
archaic  sense  of  prestige. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  honest  about  it — and  why  not? — 
we  must  confess  that  nobody  in  the  United  States,  at 
least,  is  still  going  to  read  the  sense  of  trickery  into 
either  prestige  or  prestigious. 

Pursuing  the  matter  further,  I  discovered  that,  oddly 
enough,  of  the  four  leading  desk  dictionaries,  two — 
Webster’s  New  World  and  The  American  College  Dic¬ 
tionary — do  not  give  prestigious  at  all.  Webster’s  Seventh 
New  Collegiate  gives  both  the  archaic  and  the  current 
senses.  Funk  &  Wagnalls’  Standard  College  Dictumary 
gives  only  the  sense  having  prestige.  For  prestige  itself, 
all  four  of  them  give  only  the  current  sense. 

If  prestige  has  got  entirely  clear  of  its  illusory  past, 
how  in  the  world  will  anyone  read  prestigious  in  that 
sense?  Thousands  of  words  are  entirely  dissociated  from 
their  origins.  Etymology  is  a  useful  and  interesting 
discipline,  but  it  is  far  from  an  infallible  guide  to  cur¬ 
rent  usage. 

Now,  the  Canadian  Press  rigorously  follows  the  British 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  and  will  have  no  truck  with 
American  lexicographers.  The  Oxford  Universal  Dic¬ 
tionary,  its  largest  abridgement,  gives  only  the  illusory 
sense  of  prestigious.  It  lists  the  illusory  sense  of  prestige, 
but  designates  it  obsolete. 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  the  brand-new  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  desk-size  member  of  the  Oxford  family  (E&P 
Sept.  12,  p.  40)  gives  the  current  sense  of  prestige  but 
omits  prestigious. 

The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  an  American 
work  that  was  authoritative  in  its  era  (it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  10  volumes,  including  supplements,  up  to  1909), 
gives  only  the  sense  of  illusory  for  prestigious. 

My  gfuess  is  that  prestigious  was,  when  accepted  in 
America  in  the  illusory  sense,  a  learned  word.  But  it 
was  forgotten  and  then,  naturally  enough,  revived  in 
recent  years  in  the  sense  having  prestige. 

Perhaps  prestigious  in  the  complimentary  sense  is  an 
Americanism.  The  Canadian  resistance  to  it  strikes  me 
as  another  example  of  the  very  singular  conservatism 
Fowler  remarked  on  in  the  British  retention  of  the 
hyphen  in  to-day.  Elsewhere,  in  a  similar  connection,  he 
concluded  sardonically,  “  .  .  .  the  English  way  cannot 
but  be  better  than  the  American  way.  That  is  enough.” 


! 
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Ni.w  Weekly  Paper 
Ih  Designed  for 
Fe  deral  Employes 


Washington 
Ftans  for  the  publication  of 
Ftfu  ral  Times,  a  weekly  tab- 
lom  newspaper  for  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  U.  S.  government, 
wdo  announced  this  week  by 
Anny  Times  Publishing  Co. 

The  firm  produces  three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  for  military  per- 
sonnal — the  Army  Times,  Air 
Force  Times,  and  Navy  Times. 
It  also  publishes  CAP  Times, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  and  Military  Market 
and  Club  Executive  Magazines. 

Federal  Times  is  designed  to 
reach  2.47  million  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  personnel,  according  to 

i  William  J.  Olcheski,  who  has 
been  named  to  edit  the  new  pa¬ 
per.  For  the  past  12  years  he 
has  been  associate  editor  of  Air 
Force  Times.  Before  coming  to 
the  Times  he  was  an  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  On  his  staff 
will  be  men  with  years  of  expe- 
rience  covering  news  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

The  first  issue  on  March  3, 
1965,  will  be  available  on  news- 
1  stands  at  government  installa- 


SCHOLAR — Miss  Gayle  GrifRth, 
who  switched  from  a  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  at  Harvard  to  journalism  at 
Columbia,  will  receive  the  Anne 
O'Hare  McCormick  scholarship  of 
(1,500  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New 
York  on  Nov,  13. 


tions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  also  by  mail.  An¬ 
nual  subscription  price  is  $7  per 
year. 

The  paper  will  carry  adver¬ 
tising  based  upon  an  open  rate 
of  75c  per  line,  scaling  down 
to  50c  per  line  for  volume  con¬ 
tracts. 


Dean  Marvin 
To  Establish 
Israel  Center 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  Kansas  Board  of  Regents 
has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

He  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  create  and  direct  a  Mass 
Communications  Center  and 
journalism  education  program 
at  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel. 

The  resignation  from  the 
deanship  will  take  effect  June  30, 
1965.  Dean  Marvin  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  will  move  to  Tel  Aviv  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  He  intends 
to  return  to  K.  U.  at  the  end  of 
his  leave  to  resume  duties  as 
professor  of  journalism. 

“The  University  of  Kansas  is 
deeply  grateful  for  the  16  years 
of  thought  and  dedication  Dean 
Marvin  has  given  to  it  and  to 
the  School  of  Journalism,”  Chan¬ 
cellor  W.  Clarke  Wescoe  said. 
“His  invitation  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tel  Aviv  is  a  tribute  to 
his  professional  capacity  and  to 


the  University.  I  regret  that  we 
must  lose  his  services  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  I  am  pleased 
that  he  will  be  returning  to  us 
as  a  faculty  member.” 

Dean  Marvin  has  had  three 
international  assignments  for 
three  different  U.S.  agencies 
since  1956.  He  has  been  dean  of 
the  K.  U.  journalism  school  since 
1948,  the  year  he  was  selected  to 
be  its  first  head.  The  University 
of  Kansas  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  journalism  education,  offering 
its  first  course  in  1891,  creating 
a  department  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
1911,  and  founding  the  School 
in  1944,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  noted  Emporia  editor  for 
whom  it  is  named. 

This  year  the  School  recorded 
a  20  percent  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment,  which  now  stands  at  117 
juniors  and  seniors. 


Hiram  Walker  Ads 

Hiram  Walker,  which  pro¬ 
duces  Canadian  Club,  8-Year 
Old  Walker’s  DeLuxe  bourbon. 
Imperial,  Ten  High  and  others, 
has  planned  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  the  firm’s  his¬ 
tory  to  promote  restyled  holi¬ 
day  gift  packages.  Black  and 
white  ads  are  scheduled  for  200 
newspapers. 


Agencies  can  get  any  type  of 

NEWSPAPER  CHECKING  from  ACB! 


ACB  maintains  a  complete  file  of  every  news¬ 
paper  it  serves  for  90  days  just  in  case  an 
agency  or  advertiser  might  need  it. 


ACB’s 


basic  function  is 
the  distribution  of 
proofs-of-insertion  to  agencies  for 
1624  dailies  and  567  major  week¬ 
lies.  This  service  started  in  1917. 
Many  of  ACB’s  400  employees 
have  their  25-year  service  pins. 

In  addition  to  the  original 
assignment,  special  checkups  of 
tie-in  advertising  as  well  as  check¬ 
ing  national  competitive  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  ACB  when  reqested  by 
agencies  or  the  manufacturers 
themselves. 

These  and  other  special  check¬ 
ing  services  are  not  available  from 
any  other  source.  ACB  check¬ 
ing  is  always  current.  Research 


reports  are  complete  and  issued 
promptly. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of 
ACB  in  1917,  agencies  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  unable  to  secure 
this  type  of  re¬ 
search  checking 
and  other  services 


and  expensive  task  to  try  to  get 
any  dependable  report  direct  from 
newspaper  publishers. 

Every  agency  is  kept  well  aware 
that  it  can  call  on  ACB’s  nearest 
office  and  arrange  for  any  type  of 
special  checking  or  research  for 
anyone  or  all  of  the  newspapers 
who  use  ACB’s  Proof-of-Insertion 
Distribution  Service.  These  added 
advantages  are  ‘extra’  for  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service  sub¬ 
scribers.  And  they  build  both 
national  and  local  linage  for  the 

newspapers. 


because  no  one  had 
such  services  to  of¬ 
fer.  Agencies  found 
it  a  time-consuming 


OU  ADVERTIfING 


CHECKING  BUREAU,  me. 

•  CMm«*  U  t.  MMm 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Paul  C.  Smith  Opens 
His  ‘Personal  File’ 

By  Ray  ErMin 


PERSONAL  FILE.  By  Paul  C.  Smith. 

Appleton-Century.  476  pages.  $6.96. 

Adventurous,  controversial, 
meteoric  to  the  point  of  being 
as  unbelievable  as  fiction  is  the 
real-life  story  of  Paul  C.  Smith, 
who  was  for  17  years  the  “boy 
wonder”  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

The  orphan  kid  helped  rum¬ 
runners  on  the  California  coast, 
performed  legendary  feats  as  a 
teen  lumberjack  in  the  North¬ 
west  forests,  rode  the  rails  as 
a  hobo,  went  to  sea  as  a  teen 
seaman  to  the  Orient.  While 
still  little  more  than  a  boy,  he 
became  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  broker  for  a  big  bank. 

Huw  He  Began 

How  did  the  daring  adven¬ 
turer,  always  eager  to  sample 
every  phase  and  facet  of  life, 
turn  to  newspapers?  At  the 
Reno  airport,  he  bought  a  copy 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
read  that  the  financial  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
had  resigned  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  decided  he  wanted  to  take 
a  crack  at  the  job,  which  paid 
only  a  fraction  of  his  bank  in¬ 
come.  His  byline  soon  made  the 
front  page  with  exclusive  sto¬ 
ries  about  rumors  of  President 
Hoover’s  forthcoming  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  formation  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

When  he  was  only  23  years 
old,  he  toured  Europe  and  in¬ 
terviewed  Hitler,  Stalin’s  wife, 
Mussolini  and  others.  As  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  he  had  plenty  of 
gall,  no  pompous  digmity  and  no 
travel  expense  allowance,  so  in 
1933  he  hitchhiked  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  to  interview  the  governor 
and  rode  freight  trains  part  of 
the  way  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  accredited  to  the  House 
and  Senate  press  galleries  and 
the  President’s  press  confer¬ 
ences.  FDR  asked  him  to  stay 
for  a  chat  after  one  conference. 

The  brash  boy  was  a  trusted 
friend  of  such  diverse  leaders 
as  Harry  Bridges  and  Herbert 
Hoover  and  John  L.  Lewis  and 
he  lived  in  the  home  of  the 
Hoovers  at  Palo  Alto  several 
months.  Mr.  Hoover  offered  him 
a  research  job,  hut  the  late 
George  Cameron,  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle,  made  him  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  25  to  hold  him 
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and  he  was  editor  and  general 
manager  by  the  time  he  was  27 
and  remained  in  that  command 
post  until  1952.  At  29,  he  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Hoover  on  a 
three-month  tour  of  a  dozen  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  and  sat  in  on 
conferences  with  200  leaders 
and  was  a  guest  of  King  George 
VI  and  Winston  Churchill.  His 
friends.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  interviewed  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn. 

‘Too  Young’ 

His  friend,  Lincoln  Steffens, 
once  told  him  it  was  a  tragedy 
he  was  named  editor  so  young, 
sa3nng:  “It’s  a  tragedy  for 
journalism  because  you’re  too 
young,  you  don’t  know  enough 
to  be  an  editor.  And  it’s  a 
tragedy  for  you,  because  having 
become  an  editor  so  young,  you 
will  never  again  have  the 
chance  to  learn  anything.” 

But  the  brash  redhead  did 
not  consider  he  was  too  young 
for  anything.  He  dashed  around 
the  country  in  his  private  plane 
and  his  custom-built  white  Cad¬ 
illac  convertible  and  entertained 
hundreds  of  celebrities  of  the 
world  at  his  luxurious  Tele¬ 
graph  Hill  apartment. 

“These  were  busy  days,  and 
I  relished  every  challenge,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  papei.  I 
had  in  effect  combined  several 
jobs  and  taken  on  the  active  di¬ 
rection  of  every  department  of 
the  complex  organization  that 
is  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 

“These  were  years  of  hard 
work,  but  they  also  were  years 
of  fun  and  excitement.  The  fun 
and  excitement  of  intensive  in¬ 
volvement  in  political  and  socio¬ 
economic  problems,  the  fun  and 
excitement  of  making  new 
friends  and  new  enemies  and 
learning  new  things  about  new 
people  and  new  ideas.  It  was  a 
period  in  which  most  people 
cared  about  something  and  took 
strong  positions  for  and  against 
what  they  cared  for  or  found 
distasteful.” 

High  Honors 

Just  before  his  30th  birthday, 
he  won  some  high  honors  for  his 
mediation  of  a  crippling  ware¬ 
house  strike  and  was  named  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  as 
outstanding  young  man  of  the 


year.  There  were  47,000  signa¬ 
tures  on  petitions  asking  him  to 
run  for  mayor  and  500  Chron¬ 
icle  employes  signed  petitions 
asking  him  to  stay.  He  had 
built  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  to  first  place  in  northern 
California. 

“I  no  longer  had  to  seek  out 
important  figures  and  elements 
of  the  community.  They  queued 
up  to  see  me  with  their  flatter¬ 
ies.  their  pleas,  their  threats 
and  menaces,  their  cajoleries, 
their  hypocrisies,  their  ambi¬ 
tions  and  aspirations,  their 
promises,  projects,  and  pet 
peeves.” 

Paul  C.  Smith  was  in  charge 
of  a  research  car  on  the  Wen¬ 
dell  Willkie  campaign  train, 
dubbed  by  the  press  “Smith’s 
Squirrel  Cage”  and  he  traveled 
50,000  miles  with  Willkie  and 
still  has  in  his  files  20,000  com¬ 
munications  addressed  to  him 
in  efforts  to  reach  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate.  He  was 
slated  for  a  Washington  post  if 
Willkie  had  been  elected. 

Mcfi^rmirk's  Suggestion 

Smith  reports  that  the  late 
Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
boarded  the  train  and  gave 
Willkie  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  was  typed:  “I  promise 
you  that  if  you  elect  me  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
never  send  a  single  one  of  your 
sons  overseas  to  die  on  foreign 
soil  in  a  foreign  war.”  Smith 
says  he  denounced  the  state¬ 
ment  as  a  cynical  piece  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  Willkie  agreed  not 
to  use  it  in  a  speech,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  of  about  15 
speeches,  he  let  it  slip  into  his 
talk  inadvertently.  Then,  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  followed  suit 
and  four  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  said  in  Boston :  “I  have 
said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say 
it  again  and  again.  Your  boys 
are  not  going  to  be  sent  into 
any  foreign  wars.” 

“Shortly  after  the  campaign 
was  over  I  made  the  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  efforts,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  10 
years,  to  buy  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  At  my  right  hand  in 
the  first  effort  sto^  Wendell 
Willkie.” 

At  that  time,  in  1940,  a  shy 
and  diffident  copy  boy  on  the 
paper  was  Charles  de  Young 
Thieriot,  grandson  of  a  founder 
of  the  paper,  and  now  its  editor 
and  publisher. 

Paul  Smith  was  in  London 
during  the  blitz  and  saw  Ernie 
Pyle  there  and  four  years  later 
saw  him  dead  on  the  island  of 
le  Shima.  Swashbuckling  and 
admittedly  egotistical  Smith 
went  on  to  a  spectacular  com¬ 
bat  career  as  both  Navy  and 
Marine  officer  and  then  came 
the  Crowell-Collier  magazine 


debacle.  (E&P,  Aug.  29,  p;  ^ 
67). 

After  almost  fictional  woi  1- 
wide  adventures,  Paul  C.  Sm.th 
today,  unhappily,  is  ill  in  a  v.  t- 
erans’  hospital  in  California. 
That  his  flaming  spirit  is  ra- 
dimmed  is  attested  by  his  fla  n- 
boyant  autobiography,  evoiy 
page  of  which  is  racy  reading. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMlil  'M 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

llllllllllllll!llllllllllllll|||lllllllllll!!lllllllllllll^^ 

Robert  S.  Ingersoll  III,  staff 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  and  cousin  of 
publisher  Ralph  Ingersoll,  is  the 
author  of  “Bug  in  a  Rug”  (Dor- 
rance  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Nov. 
21.  $1.95),  a  children’s  book  in 
verse. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
has  published  “Beauty  in  Flow¬ 
ers”  ($1.50),  a  book  on  flower 
arranging  completely  illustrated 
and  prepared  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
H.  Greger,  the  Sunday  Star’s 
flower  arranging  columnist.  The 
book,  spiral  bound  for  easy 
while-you-work  reference,  illus¬ 
trates  52  individual  flower  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Oren  W.  Fifer  Jr.,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  has  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  columns  dealing  with 
little  people,  lonely  people,  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  made  sacrifices, 
pets,  horses  and  other  subjects 
into  a  book,  “The  Best  of  Fifer” 
(100  pages.  $1). 

Managing  Editor  Ralph  Al¬ 
len,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  has 
written  a  novel  about  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Bulge,  “The  High 
White  Forest”  (Doubleday). 

A  fine  and  full  biography  of 
a  hero  of  journalism,  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  Illinois  editor  who  was 
killed  by  a  mob  because  of  his 
anti-slavery  crusade,  has  been 
written  by  Paul  Simon,  who 
publishes  12  Illinois  weeklies 
and  who  is  a  state  senator.  The 
book  is  “Lovejoy,  Martyr  To 
Freedom”  (Concordia.  $3). 

A  thoroughly  detailed  account 
of  how  to  produce  publicity  and 
prepare  it  for  newspapers  is 
given  in  “Practical  Publicity: 
A  Handbook  for  Public  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Workers”  (By  Herbert 
Jacobs,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  McGraw  -  Hill.  210 
pages.  $6.50). 

Successful  publicity  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  community  life  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  “Successful  Publicity” 
(By  Edward  Gottlieb  and  Philip 
Klarnet.  Paperback.  96  pages. 


$1). 
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ONCE  AGAIN 
OPS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

In  this  most  hectic 
political  year 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
led  the  parade  each  time. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE- 


"Concord,  N.  H.— Tomorrow's  Republican  Presidential  primary  here  may  produce 
a  dramatic  upset  with  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  coming  in  first  on  a 
record  write-in  vote  ...  In  Concord,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  state  and  a 
stronghold  of  anti-Goldwater  sentiment,  the  swing  to  the  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
in  these  last  days  has  become  almost  a  bandwagon  rush."  (March  9,  1964) 


OREGON  - 


"Portland,  Ore.— Friday's  Presidential  primary  here  in  Oregon  is  likely  to  produce  something 
of  a  surprise  and  perhaps  even  an  upset  ia  the  heavy  vote  cast  for  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller." 
(May  12,  1964) 


CALIFORNIA- 


"Los  Angeles.— Most  reports  in  recent  weeks  have  foreshadowed  an  easy  win  for  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in  tomorrow's  crucial  Presidential  primary  here.  My  own  inter¬ 
viewing  carried  on  through  the  holiday  week  end  points  to  a  closer  election.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  Rockefeller  breakthrough  in  Los  Angeles,  Goldwater  must  be  given  a  fair 
chance  of  winning."  (June  1,  1964) 


KENNEDY- KEATING  - 


"Robert  F.  Kennedy  should  win  election  as  the  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York 
State  in  Tuesday's  voting.  My  final  interviewing,  completed  Saturday  night, 
shows  a  further  drop  during  the  last  few  days  in  the  support  for  Republican 
Sen.  Kenneth  Keating  in  both  New  York  City  and  the  nearby  suburbs."  (Nov. 
2,  1964) 


"Next  Tuesday's  voting  should  bring  a  landslide  victory  for  President  Lyndon 

JOHNSON-GOLDWATER  — B.  Johnson  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  see  any  chance  of  an  upset  Goldwater  victory 

developing  between  now  and  Nov.  3."  (Oct.  27,  1964) 


Keep  your  readers  informed  on  how  the  American  people  think 
and  feel  by  being  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Lubell  service. 
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Although  “The  Nearsighted 
Mr.  Magoo”  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  comic  strips,  he  is  known  and 
loved  by  millions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  through  his  animated 
cartoon  shorts. 

Meet  Mr.  Magoo 

The  myoptic  little  man  began 
his  career  in  1948  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  bit  player  in  an  animated 
cartoon  called  “Ragtime  Bear.” 
When  the  movie  was  released, 
the  unknown  stole  it  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  name,  star  bill¬ 
ing  and  a  continuing  series  of 
short  cartoons  all  his  own. 

As  the  old  codger’s  following 
increased,  he  was  given  a  very 
definite  personality  and  back¬ 
ground.  He  was  named  “Magoo” 
after  Point  Magu,  a  spit  of  land 
on  the  Southern  California  coast 
above  Malibu  where  many  studio 
artists  spent  their  weekends. 

With  Magoo’s  debut  in  news¬ 
papers,  his  career  shoots  into 
ultra-high  gear.  He  already  has 
established  a  large  audience  and 
great  popularity  through  his  ap¬ 
pearances  on  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  screens,  most  recently  in  a 
half-hour  weekly  tv  series.  Ma- 


Three  New  Comic 
Strips  Are  Started 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Three  pace-setting  new  comic 
strips  by  famous  cartoonists 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Arthur  Laro,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

The  new  comic  strips  are: 

1)  “Hagen,  Fagin  and 
O’Toole,”  daily  and  Sunday, 
available  immediately. 

2)  “The  Nearsighted  Mr.  Ma¬ 
goo,”  daily  and  Sunday,  starting 
Dec.  7. 

3)  “Hapless  Harry,”  daily 
only,  starting  Jan.  11. 


George  Gately 

goo  cartoons  won  Academy 
Awards  in  1954  and  1956.  He 
has  starred  in  public  service 
films  for  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  other  causes. 

Magoo  is  definitely  the  product 
of  the  Ivy  League.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Rutgers  (according 
to  “Old  Grad  Magoo,”  released 
1959),  probably  just  before 
World  War  I.  Now  retired,  he 
has  income  to  live  comfortably 
in  an  ornate  gingerbread-type 
house  furnished  in  the  cluttered 
Victorian  style.  He  never  admits 
to  blurred  vision;  if  it’s  brought 
to  his  attention,  he  demands, 
“Why  don’t  they  put  up  a  sign?” 
He  considers  himself  conversant 
with  any  subject  or  situation. 

The  Magoo  strips  will  be 
based  on  legitimate  and  univer¬ 
sal  themes — things  as  common¬ 
place  as  buying  a  used  car,  col¬ 
lecting  on  an  accident  policy, 
playing  golf  or  tennis.  But  Mr. 
Magoo,  always  a  wholesome  do- 
gooder,  will  handle  each  situa¬ 
tion  in  his  own  charming  and 
individualistic  way. 


Man’s  best  friends  are  his 
pets — that’s  a  truism  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  “Hagen,”  a  conscien¬ 
tious,  easy-going  Great  Dane, 
stalwart,  sober  pillar  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  “Fagin,”  Siamese  cat 
with  a  fast  mouth  and  a  slow 
bum,  mischievous  and  quick¬ 
thinking,  clever  and  sneaky,  the 
hell-raiser  of  the  group; 
“O’Toole,”  an  Irish  parakeet, 
green  in  color,  of  course,  but  a 
smart  cracker  who  knows  how 
to  play  the  bongos  and  read  and 
who  has  all  the  answers — mostly 
wrong.  It’s  both  amusing  and 
heart-warming  to  see  the  three 
friends  in  action. 

BrinkerholT  &  Buwen 

Wayne  Brinkerhoff,  the  writ¬ 
ing  half  of  the  team  that  pro¬ 
duces  “Hagen,  Fagin  and 
O’Toole,”  is  a  vicepresident  and 
account  executive  at  a  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  advertising  agency.  His 
co-creator,  Charles  (Chuck) 
Bowen,  cartoonist  for  the  strip, 
is  art  director  of  the  same 
agency. 

Two  years  ago,  the  two  friends 
were  looking  over  the  Sunday 
comics  in  Brinkerhoff’s  suburban 
home.  “I  can  draw  funnier  fun¬ 
nies  than  that,”  casually  com¬ 
mented  Bowen.  “I  can  write 
funnier  funnies  than  that,”  re¬ 
plied  BrinkerholT.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  decided  to  collaborate  on  a 
comic  strip  and  Brinkerhoff  sug¬ 
gested  they  base  their  cartoon 
on  a  trio  of  household  pets.  Two 
years  of  hard  work  followed. 

“The  main  purpose  of  ‘Hagen, 
Fagin  and  O’Toole’  is  to  reflect 
through  the  animal  characters 
the  humorous  aspects  of  human 
relations,”  said  Mr.  Brinkerhoff. 

The  Brinkerhoffs,  who  have 
two  sons  and  a  married  daugh¬ 
ter,  keep  two  dogs  and  feed  wild 


Wayne  Brinkerhoff  (standing)  and 
Charles  Bowen. 


birds  about  1,000  pounds  of  seed 
a  year. 

In  preparation  for  his  draw¬ 
ings,  Bowen  studied  animals  for 
months  and  made  moving  pic¬ 
tures  of  them  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  pose  and  mood.  He  ran  his 
movie  projector  in  slow  motion 
and  sketched  the  animal  subjects 
over  and  over  until  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  drawings. 

Meanwhile,  Brinkerhoff  was 
working  on  the  script.  They 
finally  got  together  after  almost 
two  years  of  toil  and  the  strip 
came  off  the  drawing  board. 
Bowen  lives  in  a  Cleveland  sub¬ 
urb  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters.  Family  pets  include 
a  turtle  and  a  hamster. 


‘Hapless  Harry’ 

George  Gately,  by  his  own 
admission,  bears  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ter,  “Hapless  Harry” — except 
that  Harry  has  bangs;  George 
hasn’t.  George,  like  Harry,  is 
.  optimistic,  friendly,  trusting— 

^ — r  the  type  some  women  would  con- 

s  sider  soft  and  cuddly. 

Born  in  Queens  Village,  N.  Y., 

\ _  ^  George  Gately  has  lived  34  of  his 

/  }  35  years  in  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 
His  primary  and  secondary 
j  schooling  was  received  there.  He 

)^r^/  studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute  in 

^Jf  /  New  York  and  then  worked  for 

an  advertising  agency  for  11 
years. 

“One  day  in  the  spring  of 
^  1957  I  decided  to  give  cartoon- 

1  ing  a  try,”  said  George.  “About 
three  months  later  I  had  my  first 
important  sale.  I’ve  been  doing 
well  ever  since.” 

His  work  has  appeared  in 
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Pa):  -Ie,  This  Week,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  many 
magazines. 

‘  !  !iis  is  the  funniest  comic 
str;;!  I’ve  seen  in  the  last  20 
yei!  said  Arthur  Laro,  the 
CT-  ’YN  Syndicate  editor,  re- 
mai  ucd  when  Georpe  shuffled  in 
wit!’,  a  batch  of  “Hapless  Harry” 
strips. 

Georpe,  whose  full  name  is 
Geiirpe  Gately  Gallapher  and 


'Hapless  Harry' 


who  is  a  brother  of  John  Gallag¬ 
her,  free-lance  cartoonist,  does 
not  use  his  last  name  to  avoid 
confusion  with  his  brother. 
George,  a  bachelor,  lives  with 
his  family  and  raises  tropical 
fish  as  a  hobby.  A  gregarious 
type,  he  plays  the  piano  and 
sings  and  draws  funny  pictures 
and  always  is  the  life  of  the 
party — just  as  is  his  “Hapless 
Harry.” 

Lih<‘l  Action  Based 
On  r.,elter  Dismissed 

Newport  News,  Va. 

A  $250,000  damage  suit  filed 
a  year  ago  by  a  Newport  News 
city  councilman  against  the 
Daily  Press  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Press  and  Times-Her- 
oM,  was  dismissed  Oct.  26  by 
Judge  Conway  H.  Sheild  Jr.  He 
sustained  the  demurrers  of  the 
defendants. 

A  suit  seeking  $250,000  filed 
against  reporter  John  B.  GreiflP 
also  was  dismissed  as  was  one 
for  $250,000  brought  against 
Robert  (Jack)  Piland,  an  elec¬ 
trical  contractor,  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  mayor  to  solicit 
comments  on  what  he  referred 
to  as  possible  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est  matters  involving  members 
of  the  Council.  The  text  of  the 
letter  was  published  in  a  story. 

The  letter  did  not  mention  by 
name  the  councilman  who 
brought  suit,  but  he  declared  in 
his  petition  that  he  could  be 
identified  with  the  allegations. 
Defense  attorneys  contended 
that  actual  malice  had  not  been 
shown. 
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New  Syndicate  Has 
‘Let’s  Make’  Panel 


A  new  syndicate.  Harvard 
Features  Syndicate  (137  Mount 
Auburn  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02138),  is  distributing  a  new 
feature,  a  practical  and  educa¬ 
tional  panel  called  “Let’s 
Make  .  .  .”. 

Both  the  new  syndicate  and 
the  new  panel  are  creations  of 
Ben  Corey. 

The  two-column  panel,  illus¬ 
trated  with  line  drawings,  dem¬ 
onstrates  exactly  how  to  make 
such  things  as  a  barometer,  a 
pencil  caddy,  a  folding  easel,  a 
lx)okstand,  a  potato  printer,  a 
space  station.  It  is  aimed  at 
every  member  of  the  family,  but 
primarily  at  young  people. 

Practical  Purpose 

The  family  participation  fea¬ 
ture  is  designed  to  teach  the 
reader  how  to  make  useful 
things  that  serve  a  practical 
purpose.  The  directions  and 
drawings  are  kept  simple  and 
easy.  The  panel  is  educational 
as  the  work  develops  finger  dex¬ 
terity  and  teaches  the  back¬ 
ground  of  scientific  facts.  There 
is  nothing  to  buy  as  only  every¬ 
day  household  materials  are 
used.  (For  example,  the  book¬ 
stand  mentioned  above  is  made 
from  an  ordinary  coat-hanger.) 

The  feature  begins  the  first 
week  of  December  and  it  will  be 
distributed  in  matted  form. 

The  Harvard  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  under  contract  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comic  strips  and  other 
features,  which  it  plans  to  re¬ 
lease  later. 

Oxford  Accent 

Ben  Corey  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Harvard  School  of 
Engineering,  Yale  School  of  En¬ 
gineering  and  Oxford  University 
of  England.  He  was  founder  of 


Air  Technical  Intelligence 
(Technical  Intelligence  Under¬ 
cover  Agent),  and  founder  and 
ex-president  of  Alert  Inscience, 
Inc.,  an  organization  created  to 
promote  scientific  education  in 
young  people  by  doing. 

He  appears  in  Boston  tv  as 
Prof.  C.  N.  Dooit,  a  youth  pro¬ 
gram  of  how-to-do-it  with  com¬ 
mon  home  materials.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  in 
which  he  was  twice  wounded. 
Mr.  Corey  began  a  Peace  Corps 
in  Massachusetts  and  he  has 
conducted  science  programs  in 
schools. 
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Qyndicate 

Sentences 


Abigail  Van  Buren,  whose 
“Dear  Abby”  advice  column  is 
distributed  by  the  McNaught 
Syndicate  to  more  than  700 
newspapers,  was  a  non-profes¬ 
sional  guest  star  on  the  “Mister 
Ed”  show  on  the  CBS  television 
network.  The  episode  was  titled 


“Ed  Writes  to  Dear  Abby.”  She 
is  probably  the  first  columnist  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  horse. 

“I  work  with  horse  sense  every 
day  but  this  was  the  first  time 
with  a  real  horse,”  Miss  Van 
Buren  said.  “Mister  Ed”  re¬ 
plied,  sotto  voce:  “Even  horse 
sense  with  a  hobby  horse  is 
better  than  none  at  all,  dear 
Abby.” 

Mayor  John  Steele,  Hallan¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  proclaimed  Nov.  19 
as  Jim  Bishop  Day  to  honor  the 
town’s  resident  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate’s  “Jim  Bishop: 
Reporter”  columnist.  The  Hall¬ 
andale  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  honor  Mr.  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bishop  and  his  family 
moved  to  Golden  Isles  from  New 
Jersey  earlier  this  year  and  his 
next  book — about  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy — will 
bear  a  Hallandale  imprint.  In 
his  column,  he  now  often  refers 
to  Hallandale  as  his  home  town. 

“Wayout,”  arresting  new 
comic  strip  by  Ken  Muse,  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  100  pa¬ 
pers  by  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  since  Oct.  19,  has  an  as¬ 
tronaut  in  space  in  the  second 
strip  and  Lt.  Col.  John  A. 
(Shorty)  Powers,  familiar  to 
millions  as  the  “voice  of  Mer¬ 
cury  control”  in  orbital  flights, 
requested  the  original  drawing. 
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Santas  on  the  Subways,  Snow  on  the  Bridges 

I 


ALONE,  A  GRAY  DAY.  CENTRAL  PARK  ...  ? 

Frank  Castoral,  Daily  Ntws  j 


THE  BRIDGE  TO  BROOKLYN 

Louii  Liotta,  Potl 


By  Rick  Frie<lman 


What  more  fittinji;  place  is 
there  to  show  off  New  York  than 
at  one  of  its  most  famous  land¬ 
marks,  the  old  Times  Tower 
building  (for  many  years  the 
home  of  Editor  &  Pubusher), 
now  getting  a  complete  facelift¬ 
ing  as  the  new  Allied  Chemical 
Tower?  And  what  better  way  to 
do  it  than  through  the  work  of 
news  photographers  who  cover 
the  New  York  scene  for  the 
town’s  six  major  dailies.  Each 
of  the  six  newspapers  supplied 
two  photographs  to  the  Allied 
Chemical  Tower  display.  As  six- 
by-eight-foot  blowups,  they  are 
now  on  display  at  the  Broadway 
face  of  the  under-reconstruction 
building  in  the  center  of  Times 
Square.  Some  of  them  are  re¬ 
produced  on  these  two  pages, 
proving  that  New’  York  City  is 
both  a  Summer  Festival  and  a 
Photographic  Festival. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


UP  FROM  DOWN  UNDER 

Nat  Fain.  Harald  Tribuna 


ON  DONDER,  ON  BLITZEN  ...  ON  THE  IND  SUBWAY 


Arthur  Browar,  Timas 


Through  the  Eyes  of  Its  Photographers 
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WATERY  WELCOME  TO  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


Al  Robbins,  Journal  Amarican 


IT’S  ALWAYS  FAIR  WEATHER 

Harman  Hillar,  World  Talagram  A  Sun 
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PLAINT  &  EQUIPMENT 


32  Will  Attend 
Methods  Semimr 


Offset  Press  Set  Up 
For  Research  Tests 


The  American  Newspaper  training  seminars  for  supervi-  -pjjg  ^ 

Publishers  Association  Research  sory  personnel  of  ANPA  mem- 
Institute  has  taken  a  major  step  ber  newspapers  under  supervi-  ^lent  < 
in  its  studies  of  the  web  offset  sion  of  the  ANPA/RI  Produc-  Jimesti 
printing  process  for  daily  news-  tion  Department  in  New  York  floods 
papers  by  installing  a  four-unit  City.  vision 

offset  press  at  its  Research  The  ANPA/RI  four-unit  gj^ed 
Center  in  Easton,  Pa.  press,  a  model  called  Vanguard  ^ 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man-  22,  will  print  and  deliver  a  j, 

ager  of  the  ANPA  and  ANPA/  folded  16-page  broadsheet  news-  $140  Qi 
RI,  has  reported  to  member  paper  (32-page  tabloid)  at 
publishers  that  a  Vanguard  speeds  up  to  22,000  an  hour.  It  eoniph 
press  made  by  the  Cottrell  was  specifically  engineered  to  fit 
division  of  Harris-Intertype  the  requirements  of  the  small 
Corporation  will  be  used  to  and  medium  circulation  news-  ‘Hoil 
produce  experimental  newspa-  paper.  m  1 

pers  in  black  and  white  and  in  *  *  *  "  “ 

color  at  the  Research  Center.  DOl'BLING  ITS  PL.4NT 

Mr.  Smith  noted  that  the  Re-  AH 

search  Center  has  conducted  ^  BL()OMINGTON,  Ill. 

work  in  the  field  of  offset  litho-  .  hav- 

graphic  printing  since  1950.  addition  bu|  t  which  will 

Prior  to  1950  fewer  than  10  facilities  of  the 

daily  newspapers  were  printed  building  completed  near-  og  cen 

by  offset,  according  to  Mr.  ^  involv. 

Smith.  Today  more  than  150  ^he  addition  plus  remodeling 

daily  newspapers  are  being  paper 

printed  bv  o^et.  $500,000.  It  is  the  P  P 

The  new  press  and  facilities  ^  "’***•«"  a*- 

at  Easton  wdll  also  be  used  at  program  to  include  a  Sendee 

new  press  and  other  high  speed  ”onor 
RESEARCH  on  offset  printing  for  production  eijuipment.  an  Ah 

daily  newspaper  production  is  Included  in  the  building  pro-  ^ad  b 
underway  at  the  ANPA  Research  gj-am  will  be  a  pressroom  60  William  N.  Siemon,  agent  for 
Center  at  Easton  Pa.,  following  iri-  3,,^  rising  the  height  the  Patriot-News  Company. 

V*  °  «  Mr-unit  ottre  three  floors  from  a  sub-  On  one  occasion  the  man  took 

pre«““lnsprc6ng°  ha*lftonrTop'’rr-  basement  level.  This  will  house  two  newspapers,  worth  14  cents, 
duction  with  pressman  Robert  a  new'  line  of  high  speed  unit  and  left  four  cents.  Another 
Avery  is  ANPA's  research  director,  presses  to  be  added  w'ithin  five  time  he  took  two  papers  and  put 
Donald  D.  Dissly.  years.  two  cents  in  the  box. 


re-  Those  who  will  attend  are: 
aa  Louis  D.  Abney  Jr.,  ToUdo 
(O.)  Blade  and  Times. 

■o*  John  F.  Bertram,  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Koko- 
mo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Virgil  G.  Bradshaw,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Chicago. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Evening  Republican. 

Peter  B.  Bush,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

J.  Warren  Callahan,  lVa.s/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

>a  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston 
of  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  Ga- 
Qj.  zette. 

jn  William  H.  Cowles  3rd,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle. 

Robert  L.  Curran,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

James  F.  Darr,  United  Press 
International,  New  York. 

Brian  J.  Donnelly,  West¬ 
chester  Rockland  Newspapers. 

Philip  S.  Duff  Jr.,  Red 
iVing  (Minn.)  Daily  Republiean 
Eagle. 

Thomas  Elliott  Jr.,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day. 

Ray  F.  Goulooze,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

James  S.  Graham,  Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

William  F.  Huffman,  Wt’seow- 
sin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

Allen  E.  Katz,  New  York 
Times. 

William  R.  Lindsay,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Jotirnal  and 
Times. 

Robert  Moyer,  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times. 

Gorden  E.  Nelson,  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Joseph  Nyre,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News. 

Jack  R.  O’Brien,  Council 
Bluffs  (low'a)  Nonpareil. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr., 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Record. 

Thomas  L.  Reid,  Toronto 
Telegram. 

Kenneth  C.  Reiley,  Copley 
Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Richard  E.  Rentz,  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News. 

Sydney  G.  Roberts,  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

James  B.  L.  Rush,  TVmsfon- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

Albert  K.  Sherman,  Newport 
(R.  1.)  Daily  News. 

David  Stanger,  Boston  Globe. 
George  Vander  Laan  Jr., 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

TWIN  WEEKLY’S  POLITICS 


By  Rick  Frieflman 

William  C.  Hearst  was  an 
altt  mate  delegate  to  the  last 
Rfi  iiblican  National  Convention. 
H<  campai^nied  vigorously  for 
William  W.  Scranton  in  the  last 
Pennsylvania  gubernatorial  elec¬ 
tion  when  Clarion  County,  Pa., 
went  two  to  one  for  Scranton. 

He  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  Clarion  County,  Pa., 
politics,  has  helped  organize  and 
publicize  the  Young  Republican 
Club  there,  and  has  written  local 
party  publicity  for  the  past  20 
years. 

He  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
Tuesday  Clarion  Democrat  and 
the  Thursday  Clarion  Republi¬ 
can. 

The  Republican  takes  the  Re¬ 
publican  line  (Mr.  Hearst  was 
one  of  the  first  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  editors  to  declare  for 
President  Eisenhower  for  Presi¬ 
dent.) 

The  Democrat  takes  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  line. 

Olliers  Followed 

Mr.  Hearst  claims  the  Clarion 
Newspapers  were  the  first  in  his 
state  to  set  up  this  dual  politi¬ 
cal  operation.  “We  even  thought 
we  were  the  first  in  the  county 
then  found  out  two  newspapers 
in  Iowa  had  formed  the  same 
combination.  And  after  we  did 
it,  a  few  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  followed  suit.” 

Mr.  Hearst  bought  the  Repub- 


ocrat  to  Tuesday  while  keeping 
the  Republican  a  Thursday 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Hearst  claims  he  learned 
quickly  in  1941  that  most  Clarion 
Countians  took  their  politics 
seriously,  that  elections  there 
were  hotly  contested  and  that 
there  was  much  party  feeling  in 
the  community. 

When  he  purchased  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  he  felt  that  if  he  killed  it 
off  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  start  another  Democratic 
newspaper  in  Clarion.  The  town 
is  normally  about  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Mr.  Hearst  says  one  attempt 
was  considered  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign.  “An  ex¬ 
perienced  publisher  was  brought 
in  to  study  the  field,  said  there 
was  no  room  for  another  Demo¬ 
cratic  newspaper  and  left.” 

Mr.  Hearst  and  his  staff  work 
hard  to  create  such  a  situation. 
He  owns  both  of  the  town’s 
newspapers  plus  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WWCH  and  admits  that 
these  media  help  to  influence 
public  opinion  locally. 

Mrs.  June  Kinter,  news  editor 
for  both  newspapers,  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat  and  writes  the  editorials 
for  the  Democrat.  Mr.  Hearst, 
a  lifelong  Republican  and  politi¬ 
cal  conservative,  writes  edito¬ 
rials  for  the  Republican.  This 
is  almost  the  full  extent  of  his 


Ten  persons  won’t  allow  their 
premises  to  “be  polluted  by 
that  stinking  sheet  of  a  Demo¬ 
crat.”  (The  quotes  come  from 
Mr.  Hearst.) 

Mr.  Hearst  points  out  that 
these  12  like  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  enough  to  pay  the  $5  in 
order  to  get  one.  All  the  other 
nearly  4,500  ABC  subscribers 
get  both. 

Since  advertisers  get  the  same 
circulation  in  both  newspapers 
they  are  free  to  use  either  news- 
jiaper.  Inches  in  both  are  added 
up  to  determine  the  bill  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  There  is  no 
combination  rate  because  both 
newspapers  reach  the  same  audi¬ 
ence  on  different  days  of  the 
week.  Legal  notices  run  in  either 
newspaper. 

Because  it  is  the  .same  audi¬ 
ence,  news  is  never  repeated.  The 
two  papers  strive  to  keep  separ¬ 
ate  identities. 

Dilferenl  l/uoks 

An  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
papers  look  different  through 
make-up.  The  Democrat  is  made 
up  more  horizontally  and  the 
Republican  more  vertically  and 
conservatively,  although  this 
general  rule  is  not  absolute. 

Running  both  a  Republican 
and  Democratic  newspaper  in  a 
town  of  5,000  people  can  get 
complicated. 

During  the  administration  of 
Democratic  Governor  David 
Lawrence,  the  Democrat  edito¬ 
rial  writer  was  hospitalized  for 
a  month.  Mr.  Hearst  took  over. 

As  Democrat  editor,  he  praised 
Gov.  Lawrence  editorially  and 
pointed  out  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Republican  party.  (“I  was 
familiar  with  them.”)  This  edi¬ 
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UNDECIDED  VOTERS 
HOLD  ELECTION  KEY, 

T««a  kffnm  Garhcft  AiMadMat 


The  Massepequa  (N.Y.)  Post  front 
paqa  the  Thursday  before  Election 
Day  features  home-drawn  cartoon 
by  City  Editor  Georqe  Thune. 

parties  has  died  down,”  Mr. 
Hearst  says.  “Local  voters  cross 
party  lines  regularly  and  few 
vote  a  straight  ticket  anymore, 
except  in  Presidential  elections.” 

On  Monday,  the  day  before 
election,  Mr.  Hearst  predicted  a 
fcreat  amount  of  local  cross-over 
activity  this  time  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race. 

The  Democrat  was  backing 
Johnson.  The  Republican  was 
backing  Goldwater.  Mr.  Hearst’s 
personal  choice  was  Goldwater 
and  he  was  voting  the  straight 
Republican  ticket  with  no  ticket 
splitting  for  the  fir.st  time  in 
his  life. 

*  *  ♦ 

POLITIG.\L  ROUNDUP 

— A  number  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  ran  their  own  straw  polls. 
Presidential  and  local.  During 


lican  in  1941  and  seven  years 
later  added  the  competing  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Reasoning  that  the  town 
should  support  two  co-operating 
newspapers  as  well  as  two  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers,  he  shifted 
the  publication  date  of  the  Dem- 


William  C.  Hears! 


writing  for  both  newspapers. 

He  was  publisher,  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  photographer  and  ad 
man  when  he  first  bought  the 
Clarion.  As  the  business  grew 
he  took  on  additional  help  and 
now  as  publisher  devotes  himself 
mainly  to  the  business  end  of 
the  operation.  On  occasion  Mr. 
Hearst  fills  in  on  reporting  and 
photo  stints  when  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interest.  He  also 
moves  into  different  departments 
during  vacation  time. 

Combined  Departments 

Technically,  the  operation  is 
a  twin-weekly.  The  advertising, 
bookkeeping,  circulation  and 
general  news  departments  are 
merged.  Everybody  works  in  the 
same  building  and  both  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  there. 

Subscribers  pay  $5  per  year 
and  get  both  newspapers  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  required  to 
accept  both. 

Two  persons  get  the  Clarion 
Democrat  on  Tuesdays  but  re¬ 
fuse  to  have  “that  rag  of  a 
Republican  in  the  house.” 


torial  writing  was  done  in  the 
front  office  of  the  plant,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  Democrat. 

When  he  was  finished,  Mr. 
Hearst  would  go  to  the  next-to- 
front  office,  the  one  belonging  to 
the  Republican,  and  write  edi¬ 
torials  for  that  newspaper.  “I’d 
point  out  what  a  bum  Lawrence 
was.  And  how  dumb  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  was.  And  how  much 
better  the  Republicans  were.” 

Mr.  Hearst  claims  he  never 
had  so  much  fun  in  newspaper 
life  as  he  alternately  praised  and 
lambasted  both  parties.  One  day 
a  Republican  friend  sidled  up  to 
him  on  Main  Street  and  said 
confidentially:  “Bill,  you  gotta 
git  on  the  ball.  That  guy  Smitty 
[the  editor  who  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital]  is  putting  it  over  on  you 
in  his  editorials!” 

Mr.  Hearst  smiled  and  prom¬ 
ised  his  friend  he  would  try  and 
do  better  on  his  Republican  edi¬ 
torials. 

This  year  the  Republicans 
have  a  majority  in  registration 
of  about  three  percent.  “Much  of 
the  bitter  feeling  between 


the  final  week,  the  Massapequa 
(N.  Y.)  Post  said  the  extremely 
high  undecided  vote  held  the 
balance  in  their  area  .  .  .  Pad- 
dock  Publications  of  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  reported  a  small 
lead  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
Presidential  race  and  a  large 
lead  for  them  in  the  governor’s 
race  .  .  .  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
still  first  by  a  small  margin  in 
the  Maileader  Poll  conducted  by 
the  Lynbrook  (N.  Y.)  Tovm 
Leader.  (This  paper  not  only 
gave  its  endorsements  but  separ¬ 
ately  listed  the  endorsements  of 
its  staff  by  name.)  .  .  .  the 
Maywood  (N.  J.)  Our  Tovm 
found  Johnson  with  60  percent  of 
the  vote  and  the  local  Dems 
ahead  by  a  5-4  margin. 

— Some  weeklies  made  no 
bones  about  who  they  were  for. 
The  Long  Beach  (N.  Y.)  Nassau 
Star  ran  a  black-bordered  box 
on  its  front  page  endorsing 
Johnson,  local  candidates  by 
name  and  all  the  amendments 
on  the  ballot  .  .  .  The  Harrison 
(N.  Y.)  Independent  ran  a  large 
editorial  with  pictures  on  its 
front  page,  splitting  the  ticket. 
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Spokesmanship 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


It  won’t  make  for  a  quiet  life,  but  it  will 
make  for  an  interesting  paper;  a  paper 
vastly  more  significant  because  it  is  doing 
something  only  a  daily  paper  can  do. 

Another  power  peculiar  to  live  report¬ 
ing  suggests  a  second  comparative  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  daily  press.  This  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  disclosure.  The  probe  beneath  the 
surface,  by  patient  digging  at  a  level  of 
personal  intimacy,  gives  some  hope  that 
the  live  reality  will  be  exposed.  In  an 
era  where  concentrated  private  and  public 
power  offers  untold  chance  for  favoritism 
and  abuse,  factual  disclosure  becomes  a 
special  mission  of  the  press,  however  dis¬ 
turbing  it  may  be  t<»  some  of  the  so-called 
“best  people.” 

If  you  would  trumpet  this  privilege  of 
the  presses’  freedom,  reporting  must  be 
more  than  another  coat  of  lacquer  on  the 
surface  of  life,  from  the  paint  pots  of  the 
huckster,  the  press  agent,  and  the  propa¬ 
gandist. 

«  «  « 

Finally  there  is  spokesmanship. 

You  know,  it  is  so  fortunate  your  adver¬ 
tisers  are  not  “sponsors”  of  “educational 
programs”  or  “commentators.”  Suppose 
Walter  Lippmann.  or  David  Lawrence  for 
that  matter,  had  to  please  a  sponsor!  Or 
look  at  it  the  other  way  around.  Suppose 
one  of  your  major  advertisers  had  to  be 
directly  identified  with  particular  edi¬ 
torials! 

.\nd  how  fortunate  you  are  that  there  is 


no  politically  appointed  commission  which 
has  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  operating 
according  to  their  own  view  of  a  wholly 
ambiguous  “public  interest.” 

You  are  the  only  daily  news  medium 
substantially  free  of  the  restraints  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  someone  else’s  private  or 
political  power. 

One  obligation  of  such  freedom  is.  of 
course,  responsibility.  Another  is  a  hold 
willingness  to  speak  out. 

In  our  highly  organized,  increasingly 
centralized,  if  you  will,  dependentized  so¬ 
ciety,  there  are  few  centers  of  independent 
spokesmanship;  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
high  enough  to  he  seen,  yet  not  corrupted 
by  dependence  upon  the  favor  of  office  or 
wealth;  or  made  timid  by  the  fear  of  lioy- 
cott  or  of  blackmail. 

*  *  * 

May  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  return  to  the 
parallel  or  analogy  between  educators  and 
editors.  Now  that  I  feel  the  itch  of  the 
hair  shirt  of  congratulations  coming  on, 
I  will  try  to  take  credit  by  association. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  creative  and  the  screw¬ 
ball.  So  we  must  suffer  the  screwball 
gladly.  You  and  I  know  that  the  disclosure 
of  sub-surface  truth  is  our  highest  ac¬ 
complishment.  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
it  may  he  to  many  of  our  most  respectable 
friends. 

You  forbear  to  correct  those  whom  you 
report,  we  shrink  from  monitoring  the 
teachers’  word.  We  insist  on  a  broad  free¬ 
dom  even  for  those  we  invite  to  use  our 
columns  and  our  campuses  as  a  forum. 

Because  we  are  eager  to  assure  free 


play  to  conflicting  ideas  in  our  column-  in 
our  classrooms,  editors  and  educators  a  eke 
may  l)e  tempted  to  assume  a  quasi  judicial 
neutrality.  “Go  it  husband!  Go  it  bea;.” 

But  while  we  protect  freedom  of  expri's- 
sion  and  inquirv’  and  disclosure,  we  can.iot 
shirk  from  exercising  an  obligation  of 
spokesmanship.  It  is  not  the  spokesman- 
ship  of  representation;  that  is  for  the 
elected  officer.  It  is  the  spokesmanship  of 
our  articulated  convictions. 

Our  country  does  not  have  many  pulpits 
and  pinnacles  of  spokesmanship  left;  not 
many,  that  is,  which  are  both  listened  to, 
and  free. 

Your  institution  and  mine  are  clothed 
in  the  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  great  tradition.  Even  your  owners, 
even  my  trustees;  even  your  advertisers 
and  my  alumni;  even  your  readers  and 
my  students  know  that  conscientious  exer¬ 
cise  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  are  to  he  protected,  even 
against  the  wrath  of  disapproval. 

But  this  very  privilege  justifies  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  we  will  have  the  courage  to 
speak  our  minds.  Since  our  freedom  to 
speak  out  lies  deep  in  national  tradition, 
conviction  need  not  bend  to  hope  for  gain 
or  favor. 

We  are  no  wiser,  no  less  fallible,  than 
those  who  have  no  audience.  But  our  so¬ 
ciety’s  qtiest  for  wisdom,  its  effort  to  ar¬ 
range  an  ordered  life  for  a  fallible  citi¬ 
zenry  dejiends  mightily  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  those  who  can  he  heard  to  affirm 
their  faith  and  proclaim  their  opinions  as 
long  as  they  are  enlightened  by  a  concern 
for  all  mankind. 


200th  Anniversary  Theme: 
Accuracy  Without  Emotion 


H.\btford,  Conn. 

Responsibility  to  impart  the 
news  accurately  and  unemotion¬ 
ally  emerged  as  the  dominating 
theme  at  the  Hartford  Courant’s 
symposium,  Oct.  30  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  newspaper’s  200th 
anniversary. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  one  of  eight  speakers, 
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told  an  audience  of  500  persons 
that  two  other  panelists,  Mark 
F.  Ethridge,  editor  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  Newnday,  and  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  had  demon¬ 
strated  such  responsibility  in 
handling  the  integration  issue. 

Mr.  Ethridge,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gill  were  praised  for  leading 
Atlanta  and  Louisville  toward 
racial  integration  without  pro¬ 
moting  unrest.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  big  headlines,  Mr.  Curtis 
said  they  took  the  unspectacular 
course  of  impartial  coverage. 

In  his  turn,  Mr.  Ethridge  said 
the  challenge  for  newspapers 
was  to  keep  alert  to  the  needs 
of  a  public  which  is  growing 
more  intelligent  every  year. 

Pedro  Beltran,  publisher  of 
La  Prensa  in  Lima,  Peru,  echoed 
the  responsibility  theme.  He  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

To  the  above,  Paul  Miller, 
president  of  the  Associated, 
Press  and  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 


papers,  added  the  necessity  to 
see  that  the  news  is  presented 
to  capture  the  attention  of  the 
reader  in  any  part  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  said  the  press  must  have 
special  rights,  which  involve 
special  responsibilities.  The  per¬ 
formance  of  journalism,  he  said, 
must  never  be  immune  to  criti¬ 
cism. 

Other  talks  were  given  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  head  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  and  Robert  M.  Seltzer, 
columnist  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  who  read  a  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  brother,  Louis 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Press. 

The  moderator  was  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Courant. 

The  symposium  followed  a 
“birthday  dinner”  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Courant’s  first 
issue.  Dr.  Kingman  Brewster 
Jr.,  president  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  was  the  principal  speaker. 
His  text  on  “Spokesmanship” 
appears  on  page  7  of  this  issue. 

Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  Courant. 

Others  who  expressed  com¬ 


pliments  to  the  Courant  as  being 
“older  than  the  nation”  and  to 
its  publisher.  Col.  John  R.  Reite- 
meyer,  were  Governor  John 
Dempsey  of  Connecticut  and 
Mayor  E.  J.  Glynn  of  Hartford. 
• 

Staff  Shifts  Made 
At  Herald  Tribune 

Changes  in  the  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  were  announced  this 
week  by  James  G.  Bellows, 
editor. 

David  A.  Laventhol,  31,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  succeeds 
Dick  Schaap  as  city  editor.  Mr, 
Schaap,  30,  is  now  associate  city 
editor  and  will  write  a  column 
and  special  articles. 

Myron  Kandel,  33,  Bonn  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  returned  to  New 
York  to  be  financial  editor.  Ben 
Weberman,  business  and  finance 
news  editor,  has  left  to  be  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  American 
Banker. 

Parker  Smith,  43,  assistant 
sports  editor,  succeeds  Mr. 
Laventhol. 

Prior  to  his  post  at  the  HT, 
Mr.  Laventhol  had  been  former 
assistant  world  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  Mr. 
Schaap,  who  joined  the  HT  last 
Jan.  6,  had  been  senior  editor 
of  Newsweek  magazine. 
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Brazil  News 
Uaions  Oust 
Red  Leaders 

^  Brazil’s  National  Federation 

I  of  Professional  Journalists, 
new?'nan’s  trade  union,  has  ap- 
plie<i  for  affiliation  to  the  Inter- 
American  Federation  of  Work¬ 
ing  Newspapermen’s  Organiza¬ 
tions-. 

The  api)lication  was  the  last 
step  in  a  six-month  campaign 
that  broke  the  11 -year  hold  on 
leadership  of  the  Federation 
held  by  Brazilian  communists 
and  near-communists.  Approval 
by  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  Marechal  Castelo  Branco,  as 
required  by  Brazilian  law,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  application. 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.  of  the 
United  States  and  Luis  Carnero 
Checa  of  Peru,  co-chairmen  of 
the  Inter-American  Federation, 
said  lAFWNO’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  would  approve  the  appli¬ 
cation,  swiftly  and  unanimously. 

The  letter  of  application  also 
contained  an  invitation  to  the 
lAFWNO  to  hold  its  Third  Bi¬ 
ennial  Congress  in  Brazil  next 
month. 

With  Brazil,  lAFWNO  con¬ 
sists  of  28  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  in  24  western  hemisphere 
countries  and  embraces  some 
60,000  members.  lAFWNO  was 
founded  in  August,  1960,  at 
Lima,  Peru,  as  an  instrument 
through  which  newspaper 
workers  could  strengthen  and 
achieve  their  economic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  objectives  through 
trade  unionism  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  free  and  lesponsible 
press.  The  Brazilian  Federation 
has  about  10,000  members  lo¬ 
cated  in  more  than  20  local  and 
state  unions,  making  it 
lAFWNO’s  largest  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affiliate  and  second  in  size 
only  to  the  31,500-member  Amer- 

I  ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Brazilian  Federation,  un¬ 
til  a  few  months  ago,  w'as  under 
the  domination  of  Joao  Antonio 
Mesple,  who  held  a  variety  of 
offices  and  managed  to  keep  the 
Brazilian  Federation  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Prague-based 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists  and  its  front  organ¬ 
ization,  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Cooperation  of 
Journalists. 

Not  until  the  fall  of  the  Goul- 
art  regime  in  April  were  Brazil¬ 
ian  newspaper  workers  able  to 
consolidate  their  trade  union 
philosophy  into  a  victory  over 
those  who  sought  to  keep  control 
of  the  Federation  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  devoted  to  furthering 
their,  and  foreign,  political 
ideologies. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOU.Nrj:MENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

Sale  of  the 

EL  CAJON 
VALLEY  NEWS 

(California) 


Richard  Baker 
Eugene,  Oregon 


Tenth  DAILY 

transaction  since  1961 
serviced  by 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Broker 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE 

Representative 

In  addition,  there  have 
been  21  non-daily  sales. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  serve  in  this  case 
Simon  Casady,  the  sell¬ 
er  and  the  Baker  fam¬ 
ily. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
899  W.  Bonita  Ave., 
Claremont,  California 


NEGOTIATORS 
for  the  transfer  of  new8i)ai>er 
I)roi)ertie8  —  sale  or  purchase 
DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Alabama 
Phone  546-3357  ;  nights  546-6351 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.T,  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling:. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michig;an 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

The  DIAL  Agrency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


.\NNOIJN(ni':ME:STS  I 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildintr 
WashinKton,  D.C.  2UU36 
DEcatur  2-2311 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed  ' 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiwrties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  OreKon  i 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATHEW.  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location.  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin.  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

IDAHO,  NEBRASKA  AND  N.  MEXICO 
papers  in  county  seats  doing  excellent 
business — $44,000  to  $65,000  gross.  Lyle 
Mariner  Asso.,  1441  Welton  St..  Den¬ 
ver. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY— 40.000  Southern 
city.  Gross  $50,000  year.  Combination 
plant.  No  race  trouble.  Owner  will  fi¬ 
nance.  $15,000  cash  required.  Box  663, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

ONE  OF  "raE  NATION'S  TOP  WEEKLIES 
Good  reason  for  sale  of  this  prize¬ 
winning,  high-profit  paper,  judged  one 
of  liest  in  nation.  Consistently  above 
$100,000  gp'oss,  nets  owners  above  $40.- 
000  annual  cash  flow ;  located  in  one  of 
nation’s  highest  farm  income  areas, 
bank  deposits  more  than  300%  national 
average;  superb  plant:  high  sub  and  ad 
rates:  circulation  200%  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  ;  exclusive  in  wide  area;  man¬ 
agement  personnel  available.  Priced  at 
$110,000  all  cash  or  $115,000  with  29% 
cash  down — balance  long  term  at  6% 
interest.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ONE  OF  OLDEST  WEEKLIES  in 
southeastern  Missouri,  same  ownership 
50  years.  Gross  $65,000.  Also  top  prop¬ 
erties  in  Nebraska  and  Idaho.  Lyle 
Mariner  Asso.,  1441  Welton,  Denver. 

WESTERN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $500,000,  Profitable — 
sound.  $150,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modern,  well-equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  oi)eration. 
1963  gross  $375,000.  Priced  at  $250,- 
000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Elxclusive.  Priced  at 
$52,000  including  the  building. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywo<Ml  Blvd 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Unopposed, 
lung  established  in  rich  Midwest  farm- 
factory  community.  With  no  selling, 
nets  $18,000.  Please  give  background. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

FAST-GROWING  DAILY  in  fast-grow- 
ing  metropolitan  area  in  Southwest. 
$685,000.00.  For  details  write  to  Box 
'112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\!NNOUN('£lVIENTS  _ 

Netcsi>apers  For  Sale 

N.E. — 6  weeklies/8hopi«r,  ....$840,000 

N.C. — tri-weekly  . $150,000 

Ga.  -  -weekly  . $  25,000 

CHAPMAN  fX>MPANY,  INC. 

2045  Peachtree  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
A.C.  404  875-5591 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY  —  DAILY  —  MIDWEST 
Up  to  $100,000  down.  Top  references. 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PURCHASE-SHARE-LEASE  Southern 
newspaper.  Individual.  Responsible. 
Able.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Ra4M  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserNea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
orriar)  4  times  9  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $L10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
far  box  service  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1-00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplacttble  clippinfs,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  par  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $U5:  2  «  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  u  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

hdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
ESP  classified  advertisinR  is  set  in  6-poin'. 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inter- 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  ot  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vopue  Lipht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  clastiflad  ad  to  ’’classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuoadoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy- 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avw.,  N.  T..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phonw  PLom  2-7050 
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annou>(3;ments 


Publiahing  Appraisers 


APPRAISALS  IXIR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensihle  fees.  Hrochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  8S.  Norton,  Kansas. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  ('ompany,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Canada  can  use... 
PUBLISHING  IDEAS 

The  Canadian  Market  is  wide 
open  for  new  publishing  ven¬ 
tures.  As  an  experienced, 
highly  reputable  publisher  in 
Canada,  we  are  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  evaluate  prop¬ 
erties  with  saleable  potentials. 
If  you  have  any  item  that 
could  fit  Into  our  economy,  we 
want  the  sales  or  publishing 
rights.  Send  us  details  and  de¬ 
scription  so  that  we  may  ap¬ 
praise  the  merit  of  your  propo¬ 
sition  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

JORDAN  PUBLICATIONS 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W. 

Montreal  3,  Quebec 


Business  Oppttrtunities 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  growing 
newspaper  publishing  corporation.  $10,- 
OOO  investment  required.  Box  618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


GROWING  WEBHCLY,  near  Boston— 
$47,000  gross — seeks  risk  capital  to 
finance  expansion  program.  Maximum 
$1000  per  backer.  Box  713,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

Books  Bought  &  Sold 

HARD-TO-FIND  BOOKS  LOCATED 
thru  world-wide  contacts 
Book  Landero,  6631  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  Calif.  90028 

NEWSP.4PER  .SERVICES 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  IVancisco. 

Newspaper  Printing 

LETT  US  PRINT  FOR  YOU 
Accurate,  reliable  New  Jersey  letter- 
press  shop  has  opening  for  small  week¬ 
ly.  Our  experience  will  help  you  present 
a  quality  publication  and  save  money, 
too!  Box  706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Neu’spaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1816  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6368 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
E^aetory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repstiring 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-P  ACE 


Composing  Room 


L.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97. .50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone.  835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDE2< 
8*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALEIS 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

LOWEIST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

PAiaCHILD  SCAN- A -GRAVER  CADET. 
Works  like  new — looks  like  new;  used 
little.  $2,500.  Island  Dispatch,  Grand 
Island,  New  York. 

Presses  dt  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels. 
AC  drives. 

Can  he  divided  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately t 

BEN  SHULMAN^S^SOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


4-DFX7K  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck.  16-32  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H.,  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  parts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  iNilI 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately,  F^sy  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

H  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(21  Ludlows — Gas  and  FUectric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (5>end  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APFX  PTG.  MACHY.,  210  Elizal>eth 
St..  NEW  YORK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


GOSS-DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR  PRESS 
Ser.  No.  668 
7  Units — 28-page  press 

Complete  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  approx.  9  months. 
Good  color  flexibility.  Late  style 
drive  t  electrical  equipment.  Lo¬ 
cated  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Al¬ 
bany,  Georgia. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
A.C.  814  Ha.  I-S3«4 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DFXJKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
RFaiLS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELFXTTROTAB  PASTFIRS  —  TRACK- 
AGFI— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  .SEVERING 
DEVICF5S  —  MAGNETIC  CTYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


TUBULAR  DECK 

ONE  SET  OF  LONG  FRAMES  WITH 
1  SET  OF  PAPER  ROLL  BRACKETS. 
ONE  4-PAGE  TUBULAR  2/1  PRINT¬ 
ING  SECTION  MADE  IN  1948. 
Available  Immediately! 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  C!olor  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  F\ill  and  Spot  Ciolor. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors,  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  COMETT,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roil.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  •  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Twin  76  HP  FUectronic  AC  Drives 
Curved  Routers  all  lengths. 

Tubular  Routers. 

Pony  Autoplate  iS’N"  length. 

What  are  your  ne^sT 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

12-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Complete  with  16  H.P.  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


4-UNIT  SCOTT,  21%"  Arch  Tyie.  In 
I'ne  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
-Vutoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  (Turved  R  )Ut«. 
■njo  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Cal.f. 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  inmadi- 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATr.S 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  -.-ISOO 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  F7at  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsport  Pub- 
lishing  (3orp.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21% 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate.  '-2%* 
cut-off :  factory  rebuilt  6-ton  Nolan 
Electric  Remelt  Pot ;  One  Sta-Hi  F'orm- 
er;  one  Sta-Hi  (Turved  Router:  one 
Premier  Flat  Shaver.  All  equipment 
only  four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now  as  is  where  is 
$22,500  or  itest  offer  may  lie  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  or  write:  Stereo  Type  Equip¬ 
ment.  121  Northeast  r)2nd  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  A.C.  503  232-2708. 

PONY  AUTOPLATES 

AND  AUTOMILLERS 

22-3/4"  Cut-Off 

Two  Pony  Autoplates  (one  heavy  duty), 
two  Automillers  (one  with  color  reg¬ 
ister  etiuipment),  one  7-ton  gas  pot; 
available  January  1965;  all  in  excellent 
condition. 

Write:  Floyd  H.  Main, 
NEWSDAY,  INC., 

55  Stewart  Ave.,  (Jarden  City,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

14-YEAR  OLD  STA-HI  ROUTER  FOR 
2274"  CUT-OFF.  SEMI-CYLINDRI¬ 
CAL. 

CONTACT  Ray  Batei.  The  Goit  Com¬ 
pany.  5601  West  3ltt  Street.  Chieaio, 
III.  60650.  Phone:  (A.C.  3121  01-2- 
3300.  Extension  319. 


IFanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42hd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


ible  now !  32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 

S.  DIXON  CO,  23 cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
per  Press  Erectors  than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 

j  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  Iberia,  La. 


Linotypes — Intertypen — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESFINTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Mat  Roller,  Duplex  Tubular 
Chases,  Sta-Hi  Former 
Times-Review,  Cleburne,  Tex. 


WILL  BUY  up  to  12  used  Newspaper 
stereotype  chases  with  side  lockup 
screw.  Net  opening  for  page  must  bo 
124  ems  by  89.9  ems.  If  larger,  we  can 
provide  fillers.  Sanford  (N.  G.)  Her- 
ss  or  will  sell  top  K-  aid.  Phone  Homer.  775-3446, _ _ 

Tva?fabic^r**^elWery  -  ta  ^  “^C^T  me. 

lar.  Offered  exclusively  Contact:  Lm  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timei 
Purchasina:  Department 

ipopcr  Moehinery  Cerp.  with  AC 

„  ..i.,  a  SM  aluminum  stereotype  chases;  Sta-BB 

St.  KoRSOs  City  B,  MO.  Master  F'orraer  and  Premier  Rotary 
816  Ha,  1-5364  Flat  Shaver,  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 

_ 420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York-17,  N.Y, 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  7,  1964 


24>Page  Goss 
Standard  Tubular  Press 
Ser.  No.  710  (Mfg.  1948) 

Complete  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  of  latest  design.  Balloon  form¬ 
er.  Unusual  and  unique  color  flex¬ 
ibility.  Finest  24-page  Tube  avail¬ 
able  anywhere.  Can  he  offered  as 
16-i>age  press  or  will  sell  top  8- 
page  deck  separately.  Located  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.  Available  for  delivery 
late  this  year.  Offered  exclusively 
by 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Cerp. 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Me. 
A.C.  816  He.  1-5364 
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Halp  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


AdminUtrative 

IlfMKi'lATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  auditor-accountant. 
Zone  -I.  Important  position  with  un- 
limite<l  future.  City  of  50,000.  Circula¬ 
tion  -5.000  -I-  daily  and  Sunday  ...  a 
city  "nd  newspaper  with  a  luominK 
future.  Write  complete  details  in  strict 
confidence,  and  when  avaiiabie  for 
pers'iiinl  interview,  to  Box  688,  Editor 
&  Piuil  usher. 

MA^iACER  AND  PUBLISHER  for 
daily  with  4,000  circulation  in  mid- 
weitern  community  .  ,  .  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising:,  editorial  and  man- 
agfement.  Box  664,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ASSI.STiVNT  TO  PUBLISHER  medi- 
um-sizetl  paper.  Strong  on  iabor  reia- 
tions.  i)eraonnel- — familiar  with  other 
departments.  Position  presents  a  rare 
opportunity  for  dedicntetl  individual. 
PVII  resume,  please.  Box  718,  Editor 
&  Puldisher, 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
seeks  experienced  assistant  manairer 
with  knowledKe  of  world  features  and 
l)ook  market.  BP  Sinirer  Features. 
P.O.  Box  3668,  I'\illerton,  Calif. 

Circulation 

MILWAUKI®  JOURNAL-SENTINEL 
State  Branch  Managters  needed  in  sev¬ 
eral  Wisconsin  cities.  Seek  young;  men, 
well-trained  in  circulation  work,  inter¬ 
ested  in  sales  work.  You  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  The  Journrl  Company  (with 
all  of  its  benefits)  and  be  responsible 
for  sales  and  distribution  in  a  city 
area.  To  apply,  write:  Ed.  Trappe,  TTie 
Journal  Co..  333  W.  State  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin  53202,  givinK  de¬ 
tails  of  your  education  and  work  expe¬ 
rience. 

AGGRESSIVE  C.M.  needed  for  weekly 
in  Zone  5.  Opportunity  to  advance 
plus  top  pay  and  bonus.  Must  be  able  to 
orgranize  and  produce.  Write  giving; 
complete  resume.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAasgified  Advertising 

CAM — young,  aggressive,  strong  on 
promotions.  Growing  daily  nearing  11- 
M.  Salary  depends  on  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  record.  Prefer  Southwesterner. 
Send  resume,  photograph,  references 
to:  Roger  Amdall,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Green¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner. 

Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  sales  ixwition  on  staff  of  modem 
24,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Northwest  Florida.  Established  ac¬ 
counts — new  businesses  opening  rapid¬ 
ly.  Must  be  experienced,  quick  on  lay¬ 
out  and  detail.  Prefer  married  man, 
sober.  Permanent  ixisition  and  irood 
pay  for  p^ucer.  Benefits  include 
bonus,  hospitalization  and  retirement 
plan.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  for  man 
wdling  to  produce  a  g;ood  days  work. 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
Witt  salary  requirements  to  Box  606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Awaits  working  ad  director  for  25-M 
P.m.  daily,  Sunday — undersold  market 
m  industrial  city,  Chart  Area  4.  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  financial  ties  with  other 
properties.  Replies  confidential.  Must 
ttrnish  references  on  request.  Box  630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


piSPI,AY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
ttr  new  position  on  expanding  staff. 
Prefer  man  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
exMrience.  Must  bo  alert,  aggressive 
and  intelligent.  Salary  and  auto  allow- 
ance,  plus  attractive  contract  incentive 
Plan.  Excellent  staff  training  program. 
oCTd  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
^th  salary  requirements  to:  G.  Tache. 
ino  Standard-Times.  New  Bedfo^, 
Mass. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MAN  and  general  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher,  Eistablished  Web 
offset  weekly.  Aggressive  24-page  4000 
run,  award-winning  newspaper  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  College  town,  15,000  popu¬ 
lation,  Ken  Walker,  Enterprise,  Natchi¬ 
toches,  Louisiana. 

SAN  PRAN(3ISOO  AREA  DAILY,  50.- 
000  circulation  class,  needs  sharp  ex¬ 
perienced  display  man  good  at  layout, 
copy,  service.  Booming  beautiful  area; 
great  opportunity  with  fast-moving 
group.  Must  have  car.  Good  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Send  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  nd  salesman  wanted  for  10,- 
000  circulation  daily  newsiiaper  locate 
in  Illinois.  Want  man  with  desire  and 
qualifications  for  rapid  advancement 
into  management.  Pension,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  normal  fringe  benefits. 
State  all  qualifications,  salary  range 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  725, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  young,  for  daily 
of  6,000  in  Zone  6.  Must  have  neat  ap- 
Iiearance  and  plenty  of  energy  and 
drive.  Excellent  opportunity  to  move 
up  in  newspaper  group.  Go^  pay  and 
company  lienefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COME  TO 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

and  work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  & 
Times.  An  expansion  program  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  offer  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  three  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  r^ail,  national  and/or  classi¬ 
fied.  The  men  we  seek  should  he  ambi¬ 
tious,  enthusiastic,  and  possess  an  abili¬ 
ty  for  creative  selling.  Knowledge  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising  timetable  mate¬ 
rial  helpful.  We  offer,  in  addition  to 
good  salary  and  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  lienefits,  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
grams,  superior  working  conditions, 
and  a  sincere  interest  in  helping  you 
further  develop  your  career  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  personal  inter¬ 
view,  write  listing  references  and  a 
resume  of  background  and  experience, 
including  sample  layouts  and  copy  you 
have  recently  prepared.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Write: 

Personnel  Director 
OKLAHOMAN  &  TIMES 
P.O.  BOX  1619 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

PTTrURE  OPENING  in  display  sales 
on  solid  15,000  daily  in  beautiful  part 
of  Chart  Area  8.  Advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  excellent  for  man  with  ambition 
and  .solid  thinking.  Position  available 
end  of  year.  Write  Box  708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  State  exiierience,  references, 
age,  etc. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  STEP  UP?  Man  we 
are  looking  for  is  young,  intelligent, 
with  desire  to  advance  from  sales  into 
top  management.  He  has  guts  to  gam¬ 
ble  his  future  with  aggressive,  growth- 
minded  management  for  faster,  higher 
goals  than  the  average  newspaperman. 
Must  desire  to  take  on  responsibilities 
and  community  leadership.  Several 
years  of  local  ad  selling  or  J-^hool 
degree  necessary.  Salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  direct  relationship  to  ability 
to  produce  sound  linage  and  profits. 
Write  in  full  including  salary  range. 
Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
as  staff  addition  on  growing,  promotion 
minded  24,000  circulation  Pacific 
Northwest  daily  in  high  employment 
area.  Excellent  future  for  permanent, 
ambitious  family  man  who  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  quick  on  layout  and  detail.  Good 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability,  plus  many  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Bremerton 
Sun,  Bremerton,  Washington. 


Editorial 

A  <X>MPBIENT  NEWSPAPERMAN 
who  knows  about  farming,  likes  farm 
IMOpla  and  can  specialize  in  writing 
and  editing  a  newspaper  farm  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  excellent  position  awaiting 
him  with  a  live-wire  downstata  Illinois 
daily.  Fine  opportunity,  salary,  extra 
benefits  and  top  working  conditions  for 
the  right  man,  who  can  take  over  an 
excellent  established  farm  department. 
Write  Box  636,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  of  training,  expe¬ 
rience,  background. 


Editorial 


AN  EDITOR  FOR 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Assistant  Editor  of  Women's  Sec¬ 
tion  for  night  work.  Copy  editing 
stylist  with  current  experience  in 
layout  and  makeup.  Mail  resume 
with  tear  sheets  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  "L"  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


CITY  EDITOR  —  small  daily.  Good 
working  conditions.  Fine  community. 
Write  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Illinois. 


EXPANDING  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 
needs  Writer/Editor  for  weekly  pe¬ 
riodical  for  Catholic  Junior  High  stu¬ 
dents  attending  public  schools.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  include  eventual  editorship  and 
unusual  creative  challenge.  Salary  open. 

AND 

Associate  Editor  to  assist  in  research 
and  development  of  adult  education 
material  including  paperback  series  and 
a  catechist  periodical.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge  for  person  with 
imagination.  Salary  open.  Box  640, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  —  some  desk 
work.  Advancement  opportunities.  Ex¬ 
cellent  daily  community.  Write  A.  V. 
Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Illi- 


#1  REPORTER  for  20.000  plus  6-day 
Ohio  daily  on  Lake  Erie.  Man  needed 
to  cover  top  stories — spot  and  feature. 
Camera  experience  preferred  but  not 
necessary.  Ingenuity  and  writing  abil¬ 
ity  all  important.  Some  college  and 
some  experience  necessary.  Salary  $120 
per  week.  Send  letter  with  clips  and 
full  particulars  to  Box  650,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY,  6-day  p.m.  (13,000 
circ.)  needs  reporter  in  20's  for  combi¬ 
nation  sports,  desk,  and  straight  news 
in  excellent  college  community.  Write 
background  and  salary  expectations  to: 
W.  E.  McKinney,  Times,  P.  O.  Box 
635,  Marietta.  Ohio. 

PLENTY  OF  HARD  WORK 
A  g(^,  live-wire  desk  man  will  find 
this  job  one  which  requires  his  full  at¬ 
tention.  It’s  on  a  m^ium-sized  daily, 
directed  by  those  who  want  an  excel¬ 
lent  product.  An  experienced  newsman 
with  5  to  15  years  behind  him — who 
can  lay  out  a  smart  looking  package, 
turn  out  snappy  heads,  has  sound  news 
judgment  and  demands  sharp  copy  that 
is  readable — can  fill  the  bill.  Located 
in  an  interesting  and  unique  Texas 
community.  Reply  to  Box  645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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STAFF  ADDITION.  Experienced  news 
reporter-photographer.  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  suburban  35.000  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily.  Contact  Delmar  Nel¬ 
son.  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Hayward, 
Calif. 

CITY  SUFFOCATED?  20-M  Wyoming 
combination  needs  skilled  reporter  or 
reporter-wire  man.  Salary  to  fit  expe¬ 
rience.  Sophisticated  city  in  middle  of 
"last  frontier”  deer,  trout,  antelope 
and  sunshine.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  W. 
J.  Missett.  Publisher,  Star-'IYibune, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14.000  circulation.  Rne  living  area 
— good  salary  and  benefits;  you  oper¬ 
ate  your  own  page.  Write:  C.  V.  Row¬ 
land,  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  ASSISTANT.  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  36,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  _  Contact 
Delmar  Nelson,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Review.  116  W,  Winton  Ave., 
Hayward.  Calif. 

ABOVE-AVERAGE  REPORTER  with 
imagination,  ambition,  professional 
pride  and  capacity  for  growth,  to  ex¬ 
pand  staff  of  top-flight  66,000  after¬ 
noon  near  major  midwest  metropolis. 
Metropolitan  pay — standards.  Box  690. 
Editor  &  FVblisber, 

BUREAU  MANAGER  with  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  ability.  Five-county  area 
daily.  Challenge,  opportunity,  responsi¬ 
bility,  prestige,  profit-sharing.  North¬ 
west  Alabamian,  Box  460,  Haleyville, 
Ala. 

FASHION  EDITOR— Midwest  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  She  must  be  an  exciting 
woman— excited  about  fashion — with  a 
flair  for  writing  in  the  same  manner. 
'Ibis  woman  probably  is  working  now 
in  the  magazine  field,  or  is  se<»nd  in 
command  of  a  New  York  fashion  de¬ 
partment.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
be  tops  in  field — to  be  creative — to  bo 

influential - and  to  help  women  7 

days  a  week.  Box  693,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 

HABD  -  HITTING  LAKE  ERIE  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  with  2-3  years’ 
solid  experience.  The  price  is  right  for 
a  man  with  imagination  and  ambition, 
who  knows  news  and  isn’t  afraid  to 
fit  for  that  "extra”  story.  The  right 
man  has  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  a  hard-working  staff  not  hindered 
by  sacred  cows.  Box  686,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GET 
INTO  THE  WEEKLY  FIELD— 
here’s  an  opportunity  for  you!  Must 
have  character,  dependability.  Reason- 
^le  living  costs,  good  schools,  located 
in  Northeast  Alabama.  State  every¬ 
thing  in  first  letter;  send  photo.  Inter¬ 
view  of  those  considered  will  follow. 
Background  experience  in  backshop, 
advertising,  news,  circulation,  etc.  help¬ 
ful,  but  all  are  not  necessary  for  the 
right  man  to  learn  and  grow.  Box  675, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6- 
day  midwest  daily  located  53  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Advancement 
opportunity.  Write:  William  Burfeindt, 
Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

SOLID  REPORTER-WRITER  wanted 
by  major  oil  publication,  preferably 
under  30.  with  6  years’  experience — -not 
necessarily  oil.  Write  Box  665.  Editor 
A  Publisher.  Include  resume,  samples, 
and  salary  desired. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6-day  midwest 
daily  located  63  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Advancement  opportunity. 
Write:  William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Woodstock.  Ill. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  by  15,000 
circulation  five  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily.  C^r,  camera  ability  necesM^. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  giving 
full  details  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  662,  Editor  A  iSiblisher. 

THE  CINCINNA’n  ENQIHRER  has 
an  immediate  opening  in  its  Middle- 
town  (Ohio)  bureau.  If  you  are  a  self¬ 
starter  who  works  best  without  im¬ 
mediate  supervision,  write:  Ralph  L. 
Holsinger,  Managing  Editor.  The_  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  617  Vine  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

TWO  OPENINGS:  (1)  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter:  (2)  assistant^  spo^ 
editor;  medium-sized  PMS  daily  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Pleasant  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  with  good  pay  and  short  hours. 
Prefer  men  with  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  Box  685,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HEI.P  VS  ANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
Pressmen 


SPORTS 

REPORTER 

First  rate  reporter  entering  his 
prime.  Must  be  well-grounded  in 
both  Collette  and  pro  sports.  Our 
man  is  probably  in  his  late  20'b  or 
mid  SU's  with  6  to  a  dozen  years' 
experience.  This  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  riftht  man.  Mail 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
1515  "L"  St..  N.  W.. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20Ci05 


WIRE  EiDITOR  morning  newspaper 
in  Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area. 
Keen  on  heads,  makeup — abie  to  run 
sports  desk  two  nights  a  week.  Five- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Numerous  fringe 
benefits.  David  W.  Wright,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


CITY  EDITOR  who  can  help  train 
young  reporters  while  keeping  hand  in 
writing  side  himself,  P.M.  daily.  Mid¬ 
west  city  of  30,000.  References,  inter¬ 
view  required.  Box  711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOPYREADER  —  Slot  and  telegraph 
desk.  Combination  daily  over  100-M 
circulation.  Chart  Area  2.  An  expand¬ 
ing  newspaiier  organization  in  a 
healthy  market  area.  Salary  and  liene- 
fits  among  the  very  liest,  including  a 
35-hour  week.  Reply  in  confidence 
stating  education,  work  experience,  age, 
marital  status  and  salary  desired.  Box 
728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE 

Send  resume  and  receive  our  bookiet 
“Your  Future  in  Conununications." 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERVICE.  INC. 
67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago-2,  lil. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 
to  join  growing  65,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Michigan's  fastest-expanding  area.  Re- 
iwrter  and  copy  editor  are  sought  with 
2-3  years'  experience.  Great  Lakes  area 
applicants  only.  Box  701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seeks 
an  editor-writer.  Must  have  farm  back¬ 
ground.  preferably  with  a  .specialization 
in  soils  and  cn^ts,  farm  management, 
machinery  and  equipment — dairying  or 
the  like.  Send  resume  to  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MAN  on  the 
way  up  to  handle  general  assignments 
and  police  in  50,000  midwest  city. 
Box  727,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


POLICE  REPORTER  13-M  afternoon 
daily.  Contact :  Elditor,  Daily  Record, 
Roswell,  New  Mexico, 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

Fully  ext>erienced  newsman  with  re¬ 
write  experience.  Eixpanding  staff  to 
accommodate  deadline  changes.  It  may 
be  worth  your  while  to  investigate  this 
job  opportunity.  Our  employees  (many 
non-native  to  this  state)  think  this  is 
a  great  place  to  live  and  a  good  place 
to  work.  Excellent  salary  plus  a  full 
I)rogram  of  employe  lienefits,  including 
35-hour  work  week.  Write  stating  age, 
education,  marital  status  and  salary 
desired.  Box  722,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  unwilling  to  settle  for 
superficial  coverage,  but  able  to  develf^ 
features,  interpretives,  for  20,tK)0  Mid¬ 
west  p.m.  daily.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  clippings.  Box  702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — Imme<iiate  oiiening  for 
an  ex|>erienced  aggressive  newsman  to 
round  out  editoriai  staff  of  medium 
Texas  daily.  Prefer  man  with  two 
years’  exiierience  or  college  degree. 
Growing,  progressive  community:  good 
schools  through  junior  college:  good 
working  conditions — vacation  and  group 
insurance.  Box  705,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


REPORTER — Exiierienced  for  a|>orts 
editor,  general  assignment  on  prize¬ 
winning  weekly.  Call  Mr.  Zelnik,  But¬ 
ler  County  News-Record,  Zelienople, 
Pa.  452-7040. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  some 
experience,  start  at  $100  weekly.  Heavy 
circulation  in  our  small,  isolated  Geor¬ 
gia  city.  Six-day  p.m.  E'requent  night 
assignments,  compensatory  time  off,  44- 
hour  week.  No  drifters.  Position  is  ne.xt 
in  line  to  managing  Editor.  Box  731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT 

REPORTER 

Award-winning,  highly  respected,  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  wants  exiierienced  young 
reporter  for  key  beat.  Must  be  able  to 
write  well — get  all  the  facts  and  put 
them  in  iierspective — and  be  able  to 
dig  for  the  story  behind  the  story. 
Initiative,  deiiendability,  and  pride  in 
own  work  essential.  Top  pay  for  right 
man.  Eixcellent  fringes.  Must  have  car. 
Reai  opportunity  to  advance  career 
through  aggressive  reporting  without 
outside  interference  or  pressure.  Box 
732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER— REPORTER 
(Advertising  A^ncy) 

If  you  realize  the  simiiarity  between 
good  industrial  ad  copy  and  good  news 
copy  ...  if  you  think  business,  per  se, 
is  exciting  ...  if  you  are  technically 
oriented  ...  if  you  really  enjoy  writing 
...  if  you  believe  in  the  intrinsic 
^alue  of  advertising,  then  write  to  us 
with  compiete  information  about  your¬ 
self,  samples,  a  photograph,  and  salary 
required.  Located  west  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Usa  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  epacihc  Identification 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  ADD  to  our 
news  staff  and  seek  college  trained 
man,  under  25,  for  assistant  s|x>rtB 
editor  and  generai  news  reporting. 
Award-winning  newspaiier  with  4,965 
circulation  in  city  of  7,000  iKipulation, 
25-miles  South  of  E'ort  Wayne.  Top 
pay,  hospital,  surgery  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  air-conditione<l  modern  plant. 
Two  weeks’  vacation.  Comiietent.  con¬ 
genial  iiersonnel.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  with  your  photo  and  samples  of 
your  work.  Roger  Swaim,  Publisher, 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. 


WE  HAVE  A  JOB  for  a  mature  re- 
IKirter  up  to  60 — who  is  not  over- 
the-hill.  $75  iier  week  and  stringer  con¬ 
tacts  good  for  at  least  $35  more.  Boom¬ 
ing  southwest  area.  Warm  climate: 
good  for  old  hones.  Needed  NOW!  Box 
730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EailTOR  small  <laily  in  fine 
community  in  Southern  Arizona.  Must 
know  camera  and  be  qualified  to  im¬ 
prove  local  coverage.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Bisbee  Daily  Review,  Bisbw, 
Ariz. 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for 
feature  articles  on  woodworking  plants 
or  furniture  factories.  Elasy-to-follow 
outline  furnished  and  leads  as  to  where 
stories  may  be  obtained.  Payment:  2< 
per  approved  word  and  $3.00  per  pub¬ 
lished  photograph.  Articles  ne^ed  im¬ 
mediately.  Write:  National  Hardwood 
Magazine,  2065  Union  Avenue.  Mem¬ 
phis  4,  ’Tennessee. 


FREE  LANCE  REPORTERS.  Extra 
side  income  r^jorting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex.  Nar¬ 
cotics.  i^ids.  Riots.  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers,  etc)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Ohio  44222. 


N.Y.C.  STRINGER  wanted  by  syndi¬ 
cate.  Only  working  newsi>aperman  or 
woman  or  literary  agency  experience 
for  assignment  rights  clearance,  etc. 
Box  3668,  Fdllerton,  Calif. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  ft  .•  24- 
page  2/1  Duplex:  also  need  con-.hins- 
tion  operator-printer.  Must  be  -peri- 
enced  on  mixers,  etc.  Write  (I'o  not 
call)  complete  resume  giving  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  exiierience,  etc.  Good  working 
conditions.  All  replies  confidential. 
Star- Advocate.  Titusville,  Florida. 


WEB  ROTARY  OFE'SET  newspaper 
pressmen.  Must  have  experient-e  on 
Vanguard,  (kiss  or  equivalent.  Terrific 
opiiortunity.  Will  arrange  for  living 
quarters,  etc.  Cull  AC  212,  34.'i-3838. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTE^IDENT. 
Six-day  evening,  medium-size.  Union, 
Give  background  and  references.  Zone 
5.  Box  670,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  COMPOSING  ROOM,  ded- 
icated  to  production  of  newspaiiers— 
man  who  understands  and  knows  his 
contract  and  can  deal  firmly  but  fairly 
with  Iiersonnel.  Medium-sized  iiaper. 
Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


4-DAILY  newspaper  working  foreman. 
Permanent.  Goo<l  pay.  fringes.  Re¬ 
quires  knowledge  entire  shop — main¬ 
tenance  and  ITS  operation.  Five  Linos. 
Ten  men.  Good  equipment.  Non-union. 
Contact:  E’.  P.  Turner,  Press  Register, 
Clarksdale,  Miss. 


SHOP  FYIREMAN  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  offset  and  cold  type  daily.  Want 
strong  supervisor  with  background  of 
art  and 'or  graphic  arts.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  707,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 

CHICAGO-BASEID  medical  association 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  write  news  | 
releases,  promotional  material,  radio- 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Radio-T'V  writing.  Applicant  must  be 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Position 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000,  Send  d» 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Eklitor  i 
Publisher. 


STRINGER  WANTE3D  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  iVddress  M.  Sweeny,  Box  694, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WniTF,Il.‘i-ATl'nST8-PHOTDORAPHBRS 
for  assignments.  Department  7, 
Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  704  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Mail  Room 

MAIL  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Metropolitan  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per,  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day,  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  manager  in 
union  mailroom  (ITU), 

Should  have  experience  in  mod¬ 
ern  mailroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Outline  background  and 
qualifications  in  letter. 

Bo*  666,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Fa.  17110. 


Photoengrarinfi 

PHOTOENGRAVER,  all-around  man. 
Open  shop.  SuburlMin  town.  Wonderful 
growth  opportunity.  Phono  474-5368  or 
write:  Litho-Type,  2457  Ridge  Rd., 
Lansing,  III, 


NEWSWRITER.  with  several  years 
of  newspaper  experience,  for  public 
relations  department  of  blue-chip  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporation.  Area  2.  Work 
includes  writing  varied  industrial  news 
and  features,  and  related  management 
assignments.  Career  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Box  680,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Career  Opportunity 
In 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challenging  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra- 
!  ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
I  with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 

Bo*  696,  Editor  &  Publisher 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT  io 
large  Manhattan  Me<lical  Center.  Ekpe 
rienced  writer-interviewer.  Solid  public 
relations  background.  Salary  $8,000  to 
$10,000  lmse<l  on  exiierience.  Send 
resume  to  Bo.\  700,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Employment  Agencies 

TF.ACHING  POST  SOUGHT  by  expe¬ 
rienced  daily  editor- reporter.  Degree, 
grailuate  study.  Family,  22  years  old. 
Bo;;  679,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 

COLLEX3B  GRADUATE  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  advertising  opportunity  in  Zone 

1  or  2.  One- year  newspaper,  3  months’ 
radio  experience,  and  other  sales  and 
account  l>ackground.  Young,  single,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Available  after  Jan.  1.  Reply 
to:  Jeffrey  E.  Averill,  721  Stimson  St., 

E'ARM  EDITOR  experienced  in  news, 
features,  photography,  darkroom.  Box 
697,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

— 

HUSBAND/WIFE.  REPORTERS-EDITORS. 
EIxtensive  daily,  weekly  experience. 
Know  makeup,  ^layout,  camera.  Any 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINB  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Prpsently  manasrinsr  9-pBper  weekly 
Kruup.  Have  shown  60%  business  in- 
creiise  in  two  years.  Age  33,  family, 
college,  makinsr  $>10,000  now.  Desire 
weekly  chain  or  daily  with  clear  poli¬ 
cies  l)Ctween  owners  and  top  man¬ 
agement.  Box  684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
who  knows  newspaper  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  including  offset,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  ofTerinft  greater  opportunity  and 
challenjre.  Twenty  years’  experience. 
Family  man,  mid-40’s.  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER.  PUBLISHER, 
experienced  offset,  letterpress — daily  or 
weekly.  S|iecialist  offset  conversions.  | 
M.  L.  Whittenbeger,  Box  52,  Rochester. 
Indiana. 

PROH5SSIONAL  NEWSPAPERMAN 
has  covered  city  hall,  two  state  capitals 
and  Washington  as  UPI  bureau  chief, 
re|x>rter  for  two  nation’s  top  dailies. 
Publisher  large  weekly  past  three  years. 
Prize-winner  both  fields.  Proven  writer, 
reporter,  editor  with  substantiating  ref¬ 
erences,  samples.  Weekly  knowledge  all 
phases  of  business.  Seeks  medium  or 
large  daily  irost  where  experience  would 
he  useful.  Married.  33.  Prefer  East 
Coast.  Box  717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRGULA’nON  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted  with  a  daily  only,  or  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  Fourteen  years’  experience 
in  circulation  with  suburban  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  call:  714-827-0276.  or  P.  O. 
Box  5315,  Buena  Park.  Calif. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGB®.  15  years’ 
experience  all  phases,  would  like  to 
locate  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  674,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SUPERVISOR.  presently  employed 
midwest  metro  newspapers,  desires  cir¬ 
culation  manager’s  position.  Working 
knowledge  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment:  15  years’  experience  with  ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Married,  age  37.  Box 
682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 


AMERICAN  ABROAD:  Free-lance 
journalist  and  correspondent  seeks  ad¬ 
ditional  assignments.  Has  insight  into 
European  life  acquired  in  7  years’  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  mostly  in  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria.  Can  furnish  economic,  social,  cul¬ 
tural  articles;  also  spot  news  coverage. 
Examples  of  published  articies  on  re¬ 
quest.  Air-Mail,  Victor  Westphal, 
Weinberg-str.  8.  Wiesbaden  (62),  W. 
Germany. 

YOUNG.  RESOURCEFUL  and  well 
connected  political  correspondent  in  In¬ 
dia’s  Capital  seeks  opportunities  to 
serve  American  press.  Dipak  Basuray- 
chaudhiru,  13A/14,  Windsor  Mansion, 
Janpath  Lane,  New  Delhi,  India. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR  (Assistant  to  Publish¬ 
er)  ;  former  classified  manager  and  a.s- 
sociate  business  manager,  papers  .'<-M 
to  25-M.  Available  November  15  for 
Boca  Raton  interview.  Now  employed. 
Salary  oj)en.  Box  716,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGER  JOB  WANTED 
Six  years  salesman  on  16-M  daily  — 
running  250.000  inches  local  in  ’58. 
will  go  over  400,000  this  year.  Young 
family  man,  top  producer,  strong  on 
layout,  copy,  ideas.  Ready  to  move  ui> — 
looking  for  the  first  time.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west.  Carl  H.  Miller,  News-Tribune, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


DESK  MAN,  38;  slot  experience;  good 
reportorial  backgrround.  Allan  R.  Weg- 
emer,  411  East  Ninth  Street,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  HDITOR— ex- 
Iierienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  public  relations — seeks  change  in 
right  direction.  Twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  15  with  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
647,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TOO  OLD  AT  42  for  a  new  job?  My 
"friends”  think  so;  I  don’t;  reporter 
for  9  years  on  labor,  business,  indus¬ 
try  beats;  interested  in  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  public  relations  or  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper.  'Those  interested  in  proving 
my  “friends”  wrong,  write  Box  612, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  I'XI'R  SMALL  DAILY,  large 
bi-weekly,  offset  or  letter.  Two  years 
editor  10,000  circulation  company  mag¬ 
azine;  four  years  news  writing.  Fam¬ 
ily.  College  graduate.  Zones  1.  2,  5,  7, 
8,  Box  669,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  or  political  edi¬ 
tor.  Sixteen  years’  experience,  major 
in  history  and  political  science.  Areas 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BXPERIE2SICED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box  678, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN.  J-Degree,  veteran — expe¬ 
rienced  in  PR,  desk,  wire — seeks  inter¬ 
esting  job  in  Baltimore-Washington 
area.  Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORi'ER,  32,  experienced.  Master’s 
Degree.  Seeks  new  California  job.  Box 
673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRED  USMC  PIO,  age  44,  AB 
Journalism,  wants  back  in  newspaper 
or  PR  business.  Salary  immaterisd  un¬ 
til  ability  demonstrated.  Box  677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  50,000  plus  AM-PM 
combine — who  headed  4-man  staff  and 
is  former  city  editor — seeks  reporting 
or  editing  position  in  sports  or  news. 
J-Grad,  29,  seven  years’  top-flight  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  or  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  qualifications.  Good  worker. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WRITER,  43,  sixteen  years’  experience, 
wants  job— copy  boy  to  editor — on  daily 
or  weekly  within  100  miles  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark.  B.  M.  McLean,  507  Duncan 
Ave.,  Killeen,  'Texas. 

ALL-AROUND  WEEKLY  EDITOR.  28. 
looking  for  similar  post  or  as  reporter. 
College  grad.  Relocate.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  709.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  five  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience  wants  night  work 
near  East  Coast  university.  Box  715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  EDITOR,  copyreader,  rewrite 
man — now  free  lancing — wants  as  sup¬ 
plement,  desk  job  in  New  York  area, 
imssibly  nocturnal  or  part-time,  allow¬ 
ing  some  free  daytime  for  own  work. 
Former  editor  High  Fidelity,  7  years: 
music  editor  Atlantic  Monthly,  12;  sci¬ 
ence  and  copy  editor  Pathfinder,  6.  Ex- 
lierience  on  dailies  includes;  N.Y,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune:  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star, 
News  (both  shifts);  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star.  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  —  Experienced 
newsman,  imaginative,  hard-nosed,  for 
regional,  industry  or  house  publication. 
Please,  don’t  reply  if  you  don't  want  all 
three  qualities.  Boston  area  preferred. 
Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST-l>HOTOGRAPHER.  ma¬ 
ture,  available  as  full-time  outdoors 
editor.  Exceptional  qualifications.  Par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  719,  Nitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  35.  presently  wire  editor 
on  80,000  metro  area  daily.  Over  9 
years’  varied  experience  including  state 
Capitol  correspondent  for  350,000  metro 
daily.  A.B.  ^lumbia.  Seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  writing  or  editing  assignment.  Box 
721,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  AND  LETTERPRESS  Editor- 
Publi.sher,  16  years’  experience.  Built 
award-winner — sold  it!  Too  young  to 
quit.  Box  714,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  REPORTER.  26,  BA,  veteran, 
two  years’  experience  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  state  desk ;  handles  camera ; 
wants  job  in  N.Y.C.  or  San  EVancisco 
area.  Now  working  for  major  New 
EIngland  Daily.  Box  723,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  EImployers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


COMBINATION  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Elight  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker: 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  i)refer 
E'inger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franciamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca.  N.Y, 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  12  years’ 
daily  experience  as  general  foreman. 
E3oorman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter).  Apprentice.  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  floor;  all  country  trained.  Crew 
capable  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
labor  difficulties.  Union.  Seeking  Zones 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
EIxperienced  large  metropolitan  and 
Sunday.  TTS,  paste  makeup  and  hot 
metal.  Interest**!  in  new  processes. 
Available  immediately.  Box  676,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYST 
Do  you  have  union  and  mechanical 
problems?  EIxperienced  man  will  sur¬ 
vey  your  plant — make  recommendations 
— give  advice.  Dependable,  accurate, 
reasonable.  No  long,  drawn-out  affair. 
References.  Box  631,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Endorsing  Candidate 
A  Campus  Dilemma 

Bv  Arthur  M.  Sanderson 


A  national  sampling  of  the 
collegiate  press  shows  that  27 
percent  of  those  responding 
favored  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for 
President,  and  5  percent  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  supported  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Sixty-five  faculty  publications 
advisers  in  28  states  responded 
to  a  questionnaire  sponsored  by 
the  National  Council  of  College 
Publications  Advisers.  Six  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  gave  direct 
editorial  endorsement  or  sup¬ 
port  to  Johnson  and  two  to  Gold- 
water.  One,  at  the  time  of  the 
questionnaire  in  mid-October, 
reported  that  no  decision  had 
been  made  but  that  editorial 
support  would  be  given.  Eleven 
others,  although  forbidden  by 
an  administration  or  publica¬ 
tions  policy  from  direct  endorse¬ 
ment,  leaned  toward  Johnson, 
and  one  tow’ard  Goldwater,  of 
the  12  campus  newspapers 
which  indicate  an  “indirect” 
political  attitude.  Two  others 
noted  simply  that  “no  restric¬ 
tions”  applied  to  political  en¬ 
dorsement;  it  was  up  to  the 
student  editor. 

Two-thirds  of  the  student 
newspapers  (41)  said  they  did 
not  endorse  political  candidates. 
Six  of  these  noted  that  the  state. 
Regents  or  administrators  for¬ 
bade  political  endorsement;  13 
said  that  a  publications  policy 
ruled  against  it,  and  15  were 
“not  concerned  with  national 
politics.”  This  “lack  of  concern” 
was  variously  interpreted  by 
respondents:  some  replied  that 
while  partisan  endorsement  was 
not  forbidden,  the  student  edi¬ 
tors  preferred  to  give  equal 
space  to  both  candidates. 

A  ^Monopoly’  Problem 

Some  faculty  advisers  com¬ 
mented  that  because  the  campus 
newspaper  is  a  monopoly  pub¬ 
lication,  editorial  endorsement 
would  be  unwise.  One  Southern 
newspaper  which  supported 
Johnson  drew  “some  stinging  re¬ 
buttals”  in  letters  to  the  editor 
as  well  as  a  student  delegation 
to  the  editor’s  office.  The  chief 
objection,  the  faculty  adviser 
reports,  was  that  “the  paper  is 
supported  by  student  fees,  hence 


(Dr.  Sanderson,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  head  of  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  sequence  in  the  University 
of  Iowa’s  School  of  Journalism, 
is  Elxecutive  Director  and  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Council  of 
College  Publications  Advisers.) 
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one  can’t  cancel  a  subscription 
if  the  student  doesn’t  agree  with 
the  editor’s  political  views.” 

A  Midwestern  daily  newspa¬ 
per  adviser  says  he  insists  that 
the  newspaper  editor  sign  the 
editorials  or  columns  supporting 
Goldwater,  or  provide  equal 
space  for  Democratic  viewpoints 
to  avoid  the  impression  that  the 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  whole 
staff. 

An  adviser  to  another  univer¬ 
sity  daily  in  the  Midwest  com¬ 
plained  to  his  editors  that  if 
they  w'ere  not  breaking  the  non¬ 
partisan  policy,  they  w'ere  bend¬ 
ing  the  rule  to  the  ground  by 
their  favoritism  to  Johnson. 
“We’re  not  endorsing  Johnson,” 
they  replied ;  “we’re  just  against 
Goldwater.” 

Advisers  from  some  state- 
supported  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  note  that  political  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  student  newspaper 
can  be  a  “sticky  problem.” 

This  viewpoint  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  this  observation : 
“Our  administration  is  as  pub¬ 
lic-reaction-conscious  as  a  sub¬ 
teen  in  her  first  formal  at  her 
first  dance.  We  try  to  present 
an  ‘image’  w'hich  could  in  no 
way.  at  no  time,  distress  any 
one.” 

Staff’s  Views  Cancelled 

A  border  state  adviser  in  a 
private  school  notes  that  the 
majority  of  the  staff  members 
voted  to  endorse  Johnson  edi¬ 
torially  although  the  student 
body  is  at  least  75  percent  for 
Goldwater.  The  endorsement 
was  canceled  on  several  scores 
—  first  by  the  administration 
because  “it  may  interfere  with 
a  drive  for  funds  from  fathers 
and  alumnae.” 

Other  problems  present  them¬ 
selves,  too.  “The  paper  is  con¬ 
cerned  (about  politics),”  an  ad¬ 
viser  comments,  “but  hasn’t  the 
time  to  research  candidates, 
parties,  platforms,  etc.,  to  :nake 
an  endorsement.  The  staff  is 
pressed  to  adequately  cover 
campus  news,  where  it  endorses 
candidates  for  student  offices. 
I’m  sure  the  staff  realizes  the 
potential  backlash  it  would  ex¬ 
perience  if  it  endorsed  state  or 
national  politicians  —  and  this 
can  be  considerable  in  a  state- 
supported  college.  Editors  have 
alternately  lashed  out  at  and 
defended  one  candidate  before 
he  became  the  official  nominee, 
but  has  not  and  will  not  endorse 
a  Presidential  candidate.” 


Another  adviser  mourns  that 
“only  the  merest  handful  of  our 
students  are  politically  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  and  discussion  in  such 
circumstances  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  of  heat  than  light.” 

Editor  Versus  Faculty 

Campus  editors  and  their  ad¬ 
visers  face  dilemnas  as  well  as 
problems.  A  Southern  paper  re¬ 
ports  that  the  editor  and  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  students  seem  to 
be  for  Goldwater,  but  that  the 
faculty  is  overwhelmingly  for 
Johnson.  The  editor  “is  giving  a 
break  to  letters  supporting  John¬ 
son,  and  the  Publications  Board 
leaves  all  this  up  to  the  editor.” 

Other  newspapers  also  re¬ 
ported  divisions  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  staffs  and  readers,  or  be¬ 
tween  students  and  faculty.  The 
point  was  raised  by  one  that 
“if  the  newspaper  represents 
the  student  body,  it  is  failing  to 
face  facts  if  it  votes  against 
such  a  large  percentage  of  its 
students”  when  it  differs  in 
views.  “Should  the  campus 
newspaper  represent  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  majority  of  the 
students?” 

Some  campus  newspapers 
which  did  not  endorse  Johnson 
nevertheless  continued  to  carry 
liberal  Democratic  syndicated 
opinion  columnists  and  editorial 
cartoonists  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

At  least  one  faculty  adviser 
remains  aloof  from  it  all.  Con¬ 
cerning  political  endorsement, 
he  comments  that  “No  one 
knows  but  the  editor.  He  can 
choose  sides  if  he  wishes.” 

Although  two-thirds  of  the 
campus  newspapers  did  not  en¬ 
dorse  candidates,  some  indicated 
active  campus  political  interest, 
with  Young  Democrat,  Young 
Republican,  and  Conservative 
grroups  at  work,  mock  elections, 
and  impartial  coverage  of  po¬ 
litical  issues. 

The  attitudes  of  this  group  of 
newspapers  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  quotation  from  a  campus 
daily.  It  reported  that  it  would 
comment  on  local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  election  issues  and  candi¬ 
dates,  but  would  not  endorse 
any  candidate.  The  editorial 
added  that  it  reserves  the  right, 
however,  to  criticize  or  praise 
the  statements  of  candidates  of 
either  party  in  editorials.  “Only 
a  ‘milktoast’  newspaper  would 
fail  to  do  so  in  an  election  year,” 
it  concludes. 

• 

College  Honors  Editor 

Easton,  Pa. 

Lafayette  College  conferred  a 
special  citation  on  Lloyd  M. 
Felmly  when  he  retired  recently 
after  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  for  eight 
years.  Mr.  Felmly  is  a  retired 
editor  of  the  Newark  News. 


Study  Made 
Of  Projecte*! 
Vote  Effects 

Berkeley,  Caiif. 

Effects  of  the  projection  of 
national  election  results  <)n 
voters  in  the  Pacific  time  bolt 
are  under  study  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  journalism 
department. 

Dr.  Charles  Hulten,  depart¬ 
ment  head,  said  studies  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  aid  of  several 
independent  forces,  and  the 
funds  are  totally  provided  by 
foundations  without  political  or 
media  affiliation. 

The  research  began  with  in¬ 
terviews  to  learn  the  intent  of 
voters  in  Seattle,  Wash,  and  in 
the  California  counties  of  Ale- 
meda  and  Orange.  This  phase 
was  completed  during  the  three 
days  before  election. 

With  the  election  over,  new 
research  to  learn  how  these 
same  citizens  cast  their  ballots 
is  under  way. 

Voting  records  also  will  be 
studied  to  learn  exactly  how 
many  of  the  persons  in  the  mul¬ 
tiple  surveys  cast  their  vote. 

The  study  will  do  much  more 
than  show  whether  a  person  will 
be  deterred  from  going  to  the 
polls  if  he  learns  that  the  major 
national  issue  already  has  been 
decided.  Dr.  Hulten  pointed  out. 

It  also  will  provide  informa¬ 
tion  on  whether  a  voter  leans 
toward  the  winner  or  changes 
his  mind  in  other  ways  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  Presidency  is  decided 
while  he  is  going  home  from 
work  in  areas  three  hours  behind 
Eastern  time,  he  believes. 

The  far-flung  areas  under 
survey  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
selected  because  of  specific  heavy 
local  voting  influences  in  each 
region. 

.Special  Issues 

If  early  announcement  of  a 
decision  on  the  Presidency  cuts 
down  on  voting,  it  could  widely 
affect  a  hot  mayoralty  contest 
in  Seattle  and  important  propo¬ 
sitions  on  the  California  ballot, 
it  is  believed. 

The  University  of  California 
studies  will  be  extended  into  an 
additional  time  belt  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Michigan  State 
Journalism  Department.  This 
will  provide  a  comparison  with 
Eastern  results. 

The  survey  is  known  as  the 
Election  Research  Study.  Doug¬ 
las  Fuchs,  a  former  Stanford 
Department  of  Communications 
researcher  now  on  the  local 
journalism  faculty,  is  assisting 
in  the  project  here. 
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Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1964 
most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque,  1964  entry 
deadline  . . .  November  15,  Any  U,S,  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  new  spaper  or  newspaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Aw  ard,  including  clippings  or  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  during  1964  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 
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